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A NATION’S GREATNESS DEPENDS ON THE VIRTUE AND INTELLIGENCE OF ITS FARMERS. 
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Where Shall They Go? 


To men of small means and industrious habits, 
who are willing to work hard and live economi- 
cally for a few years, an old and long-settled 
State like Maryland and Virginia offers more 
advantages agriculturally than the States of the 
West. Lands originally fertile, but worn more 
or less by overcropping, and easily renovated, 
can be had cheaper than land in many parts of the 
West. Theclimate is temperate, the skies bright, 
and the rains come usually with regularity and 
in their season. Last though not least, roads and 
waterways lead to a near market, where all the 
products of the soil find ready sale. 

ee er ae 
Jersey and Ayrshire. 





A cross of a Jersey bull on a deep-milking 
Ayrshire cow results in a hardier breed than the 
pure Jersey, and that will yield more milk, 
while the milk will be richer in quality than 
that of the Ayrshire. A cross of a Jersey bull 
upon native stock makes an excellent dairy 
grade. 
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Grafting Wax. 








There are many receipts for grafting wax—There 
are none better than this. 

To four pounds resin and one of beeswax add 
one pint of linseed oil; put in an iron pot, heat 
slowly and mix well. Pour out into cold water 
and pull by hand until it assumes a light color, 
work into sticks and put into a cool place till 
wanted. In using, oil the hands, work the wax 
until soft and press it tightly around the graft 
and over the cracks. If the day be warm it is 
sometimes better to occasionally moisten the 
hands with cold water. 
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Whitewash—Inside and Out. 





Slake one peck of lime, and while hot and at 
the thickness of cream, add a pint of linseed oil 
and a quarter pound of dissolved glue. Let it 
stand a half-day before using. This, for interior 
walls, is far superior to simple lime and water. 
It is also first-rate for out-door work, though ex- 
pensive. For buildings, fences, &c., slake clean, 
white, fresh lime under water; add a pound of 
sulphate of zinc to every peck of lime, and half 
a pound of salt. The addition of yellow ochre 
will make it a cream color; umber gives it a 
fawn color ; and lampblack a gray shade. These 
coloring ingredients are not expensive. The 
lampblack should be dissolved in vinegar before 
mixing in. 
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The Luscious Peach. 


Some cardinal facts told by a Peninsular grower— 
Varieties to plant. 

Peaches do well and ripen earlier on dry sandy 
land than on low muck or clay soils. The flavor 
is also better and the color higher. Trees more 
than one year from the bud are worthless for 
setting. Trim off all the branches left on by the 
nurseryman and leave only the stump of the 
trunk about three feet high. You then have the 
formation of the tree under your own control. 
Set the tree a little deeper than it stood originally 
in the nursery and pack the dirt firmly about the 
roots, lifting and shaking it a little as the surface 
dirt—not that © =. Lue worivus oF LL. ? ola ig 
thrown in. If the ground is very poor, a little 
manure, leaf-mold, or other fertilizer should be 
mixed with the dirt at the bottom of the hole. 

The Amsden, Early Beatrice and Hales’ Early 
are not worth setting, except one tree of each 
as amateur varieties. Troth’s, Early York, 
Crawford’s Early, Crawford’s Late, Old Mixon, 
Reeve’s Favorite, Crocket’s White and Smock 
are varieties enough for the grower who has an 
eye to profit. The Susquehanna, Stump the 
World, Mountain Rose, Silver Medal, are too 
shy bearers, though of large size, to be profitable 
to the grower in most localities. 
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The Guenon Theory. 





Is it true or false ?—Eastburn Reeder’s address 
before the State Board of Agriculture considered 
by L. S. Hardin and Willis P. Hazard—Plain Talk 
all around, 


Mr. Reeder, writes Mr. Hardin, speaks to 
convince. He begins by stating that he was 
originally a believer in the Guenon Theory, and 
thought for some years that he was successful in 
its application, but subsequent experience shook 
his faith, and he began to investigate. The 
Alderney, as all know Who are not afraid to 
say so, are compared with other breeds very poor 
in point of escutcheon. It was with much tre- 
pidation on this account that Mr. Reeder deter- 
mined to put a cross of that breed in his herd. 
To his amazement the Jersey bull bred the 
escutcheon off and added largely to the yield of 
milk in his herd. This staggered him; but as 
he got the milk he made out to live through the 
loss of hisescutcheons. On close examination of 
Guenon’s work he found out that that gentleman 
in measuring cows with his theory seemed to be 
putting the yield of a cow into the body of a goat. 
That is, Guenon says a cow weighing 600 pounds 





with one of his patent escutcheons should give : 
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40 pounds of milk a day; while another weigh- 
ing only 200 pounds should yield 24 pounds of 
milk a day, her yield of milk equalling her live 
weight every eight days. What sort of a French- 
man is this any-way ! 

Mr. Reeder is a mild-mannered man, but it is 
a little cruel the way he takes Prof. Arnold to 
pieces. He makes him inconsistent with himself 
several times, but this never seems to hurt this 
remarkable professor. Likethe Pontiac monarch 
of old, he has fed on that sort of poison until it 
has become a nutriment to him. The Professor 
says that the escutcheon is a good thing only 
when the cow has a large stomach; and Mr. 
Reeder says: “Thus a Flanders 8th, with a 
large stomach and milk veins set down by Guenon 
as yielding FOUR quarts a day for TWO months 
would only yield Two quarts a day for ONE 
month. This last (Arnold’s) proposition, if true, 
destroys every vestige of truth in the Guenon 
system.”’ The bastard marks receive his atten- 
tion, and he proves by the book that 
up-growing hair under one classifi- 
cation means just the same as down- 
growing hair in the same position 
under another classification. 

Mr. Reeder’s idea of a correct test 
of a cow by the Guenon theory is 
this: “‘ When a cow is brought out 
for examination, let the Commis- 
sioner say to which class and order 
she belongs and then append the 
figures of Guenon as the result. 
Any other mode of procedure is not 
testing the Guenon system’” This 
is a fair proposition; let the system 
stand or fall by its own standard of 
test - hnt nn, the-n wice Commis- 
sioners had to look all over a cow 
and then make a wild guess as to 
how much milk she would yield. 

Mr. Reeder charges that this Com- 
mission 1. “ Have in some cases 
failed to classify the cows. 2. They 
have in some cases made incorrect 
classifications. 3. They have in 
some cases given different results 
from Guenon. 4. The terms em- 
ployed to denote quantity, quality 
and duration are too vague, indefinite and unsat- 
isfactory.”” These objections he argues at length 
and to the conviction of any candid and unpreju- 
diced mind, and winds up with these conclusions: 

1, “ The escutcheon is a mark that can be bred 
in and out without improving or decreasing the 
value of the animal. 

2. Guenon’s system and classification furnishes 
no standard for correctly judging the cows in 
this country. 

3. There is no valid reason that can be given 
why the system is true. 

4. The study of the physiology of milk secretion 
reveals to us the fact that the escutcheon of 
Guenon is neither cause or effect. 

5. Distinct and directly opposite tendencies or 
natures cannot exist in the same animal at the 
same time and be recognized by the same sign. 

6. The marks of bastardy are contradictory in 
themselves and tend only to mislead and confuse 
the examiner. 

7. The system fails in so many instances it 
cannot be safely relied on.” 

Willis P. Hazard, writing to the Village Re- 
cord, says that Mr. Reeder’s statement that the 
Guenon system is not applicable to cows in this 
country, because cows are all so much larger than 
the weights Guenon gives, shows how dangerous 
a little knowledge is; for if he had really studied 


and practiced Guenon’s system he would have 
known that Guenon’s weights were those of dead 
animal’s dressed weight, which to steers is 40 per 
cent. less than live weight, and to cows 50 per 
cent. less, so that Guenon’s weights are those of 
the cows most seen in this country; therefore 
Mr. Reeder’s assumptions fall to the ground at 
once and it is not worth while for us to discuss 
them. 

He says there is no valid reason to believe the 
system is true; the valid reason given by Pro- 
fessors Mayne, Arnold and other vetrinarians he 
discards, because a man of the stamp of L. S. 








. Ha@flié says his family doctor says they are not 
us Hardin cantradicts himself, for he 
has a y said, “‘as to its practical value for 


indicating the milking qualities of the cow, my 
experience is that a finely developed escutcheon 





is rarely seen on a poor milker.”’ 
Mr. Reeder proceeds to say the marks of the 
bastards are contradictory ; Guenon himself saiq 





AMERICAN COTTAGE. 


they were difficult to always define, and cautions 
his readers to be very careful in judging of them. 
They are not contradictory, because they are 
always indicated by coarse, harsh hair, and 
the coarser it is the more certain. He says the 
system fails in so many instances it is not reliable; 
our opinion, even after long practice in it, is that 
it is more the lack of judgement than the fault 
of the system, for many of the lower escutcheons 
are so similar as to require very careful examina- 


therefore advised not purchasing cows that rank 
below the third or fourth order. 


not retard the cause of real science, has like some 
others endeavored to stick too close to the system, 


ment of it. In short he has maintained that it 
must be always true and invariable in every case, 
not allowing for the difference in size, the food, 


He does not view the system on general princi- 
ples or with an enlarged view, but insists upon it 
that a cow of a certain class or order must always 
give the quantity and for the time that Guenon’s 
system says, while Mr. Guenon distinctly says to 
the contrary, that his rules are to be modified 
according to the ways and circumstances he 











points out. 





: | tion should be applied at once or not at all. 
tion; and the Pennsylvania Commission have | 


Mr. Reeder, | 


who we believe is endeavoring to forward and | 


and not allowed sufficient liberality in his judg- | 


the care, the age and the condition of the animal. | 





Hints to Tree Planters. 





GIVEN BY GEORGE ACHELIS. 

Appropriate time of planting, in this latitude; 
March 20 to May ist. Evergreens can be trans- 
planted also during the summer, when ground is | 
moist. Plant trees no deeper than they were in | 
the nursery before removal. If ground is dry, 
dip the roots in thin mud before planting. Plant | 
apples 30 feet apart each way. Standard pears | 
and sweet cherries 20 feet apart. Sour cherries 
18 feet apart. Plums, peaches, apricots, necta- 
rines, 12 to 18 fi part. Quinces and dwarf 
pears, 8 to 1 rt. Dwarf apples, 6 to 8 
feet apart. gooseberries and raspber- 
ries, 3 to 4 feet ap ‘ Blackberries, 5 feet apart 


each way. 
West Chester, Pa. 
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American Cottage. 





This design was prepared for Thomas Rinney, 
Portsmouth, O. It requires a 40 
foot front lot. If erected neatly and 
substantially of frame, with hot and 
cold water, heater and range, plain 
but hard natural wood finish inside, 
will cost, at present, in the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia, $2500. 
Full drawings, specifications, &c., 
ready to be placed in the hands of a 
contractor, $75. 

It contains upon the first floor 
parlor, 14 by 15 feet; dining- 
room, 16 by 18 feet; stair hall, 9 
feet wide; pantry, 9 by 9 feet; 
kitchen, 14 by 15 feet; a rear 
stairway to cellar and second story 
from kitchen; dressers and closet 
in kitchen and dining-room, also a 
fine porch across the front. The 
second story contains three cham- 
bers, bath and sewing-room. Per- 
sons designing to build should send 
and obtain Hobb’s Architecture, a 
book containing 123 designs, with 
the addition of 15 new designs for 
$3.50; also blank specifications and 
bills of quantities, $2.00. 

Isaac H. Hospss & Sons. 

No. 520 Walnut street, Phila., Pa. 

PPIs" 
Commercial Manures for Corn, Wheat 
and Potatoes. 


A top-dressing consisting of 125 pounds of 
Sulphate of ammonia, or 150 pounds Nitrate of 
soda, mixed with 150 pounds Land plaster, per 
acre, applied early in March to wheat will be of 
immense service to the crop. But the applica- 


The following is a formula suitable for an acre 
of corn and will greatly increase the yield: 


Ground Bones, F . 100 lbs. 
Oil of Vitrol, 66°. . . ° ° ___ Biers 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 25 per cent. . 180 “ 
Muriate of Potash, 80 per cent. 125 * 
Sulphate of Soda, ° ° . . 35 ** 
Land Plaster. " ° a.“ 
, 600 
The following for potatoes : 
Sulphate of Potash, 25 per cent. 550 lbs. 


Sulphate of Ammonia, 25 per cent. 200 “ 


Ground Bones, » . 100 * 
Oil of Vitrol, 66°, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 40 * 
Land Plaster, ° ° ° ‘ . =” 
Sulphate of Soda, . ‘ ° ° 40 “ 
1050 


Any farmer can obtain these ingredients and 
mix them himself, for which directions are given 


by Harrison, Bros.& Co., manufacturing chemists, 
No. 105 South Front street, this city. ol. 
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One Thing at a Time. 


Farming is a business as much as any other 
calling. To be followed successfully it requires 
thought, energy and the farmer’s undivided at- 
tention. The margin of profits just now is small 
and competition is close and sharp. The way to 
make it pay is not to run off on to side issues, 
and so neglect the business in hand, but by higher 
cultivation, improved methods of tillage, more 
economical management, and greater industry 
to seek to swell the profits. 

The farmer who is poor-master, overseer of roads, 
agent for agricultural implements, 
storekeeper and bank director, must 
be a smart man if he is also a success- 
ful farmer. This promiscuous mix- 
iug of trades will do very well for 
gentlemen farmers who are not de- 
pendent for their bread and butter on 
farm profits. But for such as are so 
dependent it is a better policy to do 
one thing at a time and to do that 
thing well and with all one’s mind 
and might. B: KR. B. 

Mullica Hill, N. J. 

IMEES SS 


Plantation Feed Mill. 


We have in Nordyke, Marmon & 
Co.’s Plantation mill (see illustration) 
one that seems to possess decided 
merit. The grinding parts are stone 
and not iron or steel, and yet the 
mill is offered at almost as low a price 
as any mill before thepublic. TheN. * 
M. & Co., (Indianapolis, Ind.,) furnish 
full information to all on the look-out 
for the best feed mill. The firm is a 
substantial one, from what we can 





and several other kinds. Wild horses and wild 
cattle have the same uniformity of characteristics 
as any other species of wild animals and the races 
ot savage people. Civilization and domestication 
cause varieties of individual character, and the 
variety is essential to civilization. 

Wild cattle may be well adapted to the condi- 
tions of their wild lives and to the wants of 
savage races. But they are not adapted to the 
wants of civilization, which require the develop- 
ment of special bovine qualities to an extent 


' impossible in a wild state. To accomplish this 
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THE PLANTATION FEED MILL. 


learn, and are honest in their conviction that | development is the object of skillful breeding, 


their mill excels all others. 





DAIRY AND STOCK. 


Principles of Breeding. 


It seems that gregarious animals may be more 
closely bred in relationship than others without 
deterioration. Cattle and horses in a wild state 
go in large herds, and the strongest male keeps 
the whole herd of females to himself, including 
-his own descendants ; and thus in-breeding is 
inevitable as a part of the natural arrangement. 
In breeding horses it has been found better to 
breed to close relations having the qualities de- 
sired in the offspring, than to other families not 
having the same qualities in good degree. In 
such cases the desirable qualities are perpetuated 
and increased, and whatever disadvantage there 
is in the in-breeding may be too small to out- 
weigh the advantage. But in all in-breeding it 
must be remembered that bad qualities are as 
likely to be perpetuated and increased as the 
good, and that therefore it is a practice to be 
tried with care and good judgment. 

The fact that in a wild state no provision ex- 
ists to prevent in-breeding of gregarious animals, 
that the natural plan of their lives favors it in- 
stead, is a kind of evidence that only demonstrates 
a part of the breeding problem presented by the 
requirements of domestication. It demonstrates 
the possibility of the perpetuation of the species 
and no more. Domestication demands more. 
It wants of cattle,—cows for the dairy, oxen for 
the yoke and beef for the table. Of horses it re- 
quires the pony, the draft horse, the saddle horse, 
the light harness road horse, the fast horse, the 
fast runner, the fast trotter, the carriage horse 











and we can not fail to see that a knowledge of 
the habits of wild animals is only a small part 
of all that the scientific breeder must know. 

The opinions of breeders are not united upon 
the question of breeding in-and-in domestic stock, 
though all physiologists probably are in regard 
to this practice among people. It seems likely 
to be true that all of benefit that can be obtained 
by in-breeding can be as well accomplished with- 
out it when we have animals not related to choose 
from that have the same desirable qualities as 
those that inherit them from the same source. 

It seems to be a settled principle that the more 
unlike the parents are, the more vigorous are 
the progeny. A good illustration of this is seen 
in the breeding of mules. These animals are 
singularly exempt from diseases though they 
are often bred from mares that are too diseased 
to produce good colts by a horse. Mules are 
longer lived than either parent, and stronger in 
proportion to size. They are more intelligent 
than horses, but being more selfish, their intelli- 
gence is chiefly manifested in resisting man’s 
authority, and for that reason they do not get 
all the credit they deserve in that respect. That 
these results have relation to the great difference 
in the constitution of the parents is confirmed by 
the results attending the breeding together of 
other animals of different species. Thus the 
mule, or hybrid, offspring of the canary bird and 
gold-finch is much longer lived than either parent 
and is always very healthy. 

This proposition being true, it follows that 
breeding together those animals so nearly alike 
in constitution as near relations are, is not likely 


* to be attended by increased vigor in the offspring, 


but this all that does logically follow. It does 
not prove that in-breeding is never useful, but 





only that it is not the way to the attainment of 
vigorous constitution by breeding. In-and-in 
breeding may sometimes be a useful means to ac- 
complish other ends, and the point thus gained 
may be retained in the breed by judicious selec- 
tion, while any defect of constitution thus caused 
may be eliminated by a judicious crossing with 
a hardier stock. 

[We shall pursue this subject further in our 
next number. | 
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Improving Live Stock. 





The item of expense is the great objection with 
many farmers to the purchase of thoroughbred 
stock. To those who cannot or think they cannot 
afford to procure animals of both sexes we would 
recommend the use of thoroughbred males for 
several years in succession. Let the farmer se- 
lect full-blooded animals of that breed which 
comes nearest to his ideal of perfection and use 
these on the best females he may have or can 
obtain. He should not be satisfied with one or two 
crosses but continue to use the best full-blooded 
males he can obtain on the best female progeny 
resulting from previous crosses. The process 
may be continued for five or six years in the case 
of sheep and swine and longer in the case of 
cattle. In this way the farmer may secure,in a 
few years at small cost a collection of live stock 
almost if not quite equal in all useful qualities 
to the pure-bred animals. The cost of this pre- 
cedure might be still further reduced if a few 
neighboring farmers would band together and 
share in the purchase and use of the thorough- 
bred sires. 
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A Farmer’s Horse. 


D. Z. EVANS, JR. 

How very nice it is read of Mr. So and So re- 
ceiving several thousand dollars for a crack 
trotter he has bred, and it induces many to try 
to produce “flyers” themselves, the tempting 
prize inducing them to attempt what they are 
not fitted for; on account of a want of both plenty 
of capital and extensive experience, both of 
which are absolutely essential to success. While 
it is such pleasant reading to peruse the accounts 
of the large prices obtained for fast trotters, we 
seldom see it stated how many failures there 
were to counterbalance these very, very few 
grand successes, and there are hundreds of farm- 
ers and others who are essaying to breed trotting 
horses, using all their spare time and cash to 
further the purpose, but will generally fail sig- 
nally, while the general farming interests will 
suffer in a corresponding degree. Many a farm- 
er’s son has become worthless from becoming 
infatuated with fast horses, for they are soon 
drawn into the company of those who are not 
only bad associates, but are sure to leave a blur 
or blot upon the character of almost any young 
and inexperienced person. 

This insane desire to breed trotting horses by 
those who have no fitness for the business, has 
resulted in flooding the country with a host of 
worthless nags, not fast enough to be put on the 
track and not quiet or substantial enough for 
either farming purposes or to be used as good 
roadsters. We believe in breeding horses which 
have plenty of vim and energy, and can make a 
good showing on the road, but it is not necessary 
to sacrifice size to the furtherance of these ob- 
jects, as is almost universally done. Generally 
speaking, there is far more money for the gen- 
eral farmer in breeding good road horses, able- 
bodied fellows, which can draw a carriage at a 
moderate rate of speed for several miles ae 
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fatique ; which are showy and substantial in 
harness, and which are able to come down to the 
ordinary work of the farm whenever it is desir- 
able to do so. This is the true farmer’s horse, 
and one which is always in demand for family 
driving or ordinary road purposes, bringing at 
four or five years old, when wel! broken to har- 
ness, from one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
dollars each. One of the best strains of horses 
to breed to, to produce colts which will “ fill the 
bill,” is the Geo. M. Patchen strain, and many 
a fast stepper has thus been produced. If you 
do not get a trotter, however, you still have a 
servicable, salable animal. There are fine stal- 
lions of this breed owned by liberal minded men, 
who have put the price of service down so low 
that any farmer can breed to them. 
SS ee 


Poland China Swine. 





TALK ABOUT large hogs! Here is one, (shown 
in the engraving) of the Poland China breed, 
raised by Frank Pettit, of Salem, N. J., that 
weighed, when killed on the 5th ‘of February, 
1,025 pounds. The animal was two years old. 
On last September 6th, he weighed 480 pounds, 
and in five months less one day gained 545 


= 





pounds, In one month he gained at the rate of 
44 — a day, and this during the cold spell 

‘December. Mr. Pettit says: “This breed of 
swine is admirably adapted to crossing on the 
large Chester Whites or Jersey Reds, or — 
natives, yet it is of itself the farmers’ hog. 
believe that a judicious crossing of the Poland 
China on the Jersey Red vein i in time pro- 
duce a fixed breed of swine superior to any we 
now have for the wants of the general feeder, 
anda rich reward awaits the breeder who has 
the capital, energy and judgment to accomplish 
it.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





LANDRETH SAYS that the eight-rowed is the 
best sugar corn for green fodder for stock. 

HoG-DRESSED CALVES,(unskinned) are popu- 
lar in New York. Last spring we gave direc- 
tions for dressing calves thus, to which subscrib- 
ers can now refer, or they can send to E. & O. 
Ward, New York, for full particulars. 

One of the best works on diseases of stock is 
“‘Law’s Farmers’ Veterinary Adviser,” price $3. 

SOMETIMES a good farmer makes the mistake 
of keepinga poor dog. This should never happen. 

Our article of last month on the Cooley system 
of setting milk has awakened a good deal of 1n- 
terest among farmers. 

A customary, and usually effective |remedy, for 
colic in a horse or colt is to drench the animal 
with a half-teacup of soda in a pint of water. 

J. G. of Greenville, Del., asks for the proper 
time to alter hogs, farrowed last fall. Mahlon 
Carver can give this information in the April No. 

FARMERS desirous of practising rigid economy, 
can hardly fail to make a very noticeable de- 
crease in their expenses by the introduction of 
mules on their farms. 

CHARCOAL should be fed to hogs and poultry. 
Experiment has demonstrated that the same 
amount of feed will produce a greater amount of 
flesh and fat when fed with plenty of charcoal. 

A Goop test for the wind of a horse is this: 
Feed with good hay for twenty-four hours, then 
Jet him drink his fill, place him so that his head 
will be the lowest portion of his body, and if he 
breathes free there is no danger. 

Stupy uP the soiling system and give it a trial 
the coming season. Oats may be sown—three or 





four bushels per acre—this month, to be followed | 
by corn, to be planted at different times through 
the spring. A patch of rye, wheat or clover 
may be cut and fed green to the cows, before the 
oats and corn are ready. We hear of a number 
of farmers who aim to keep a cow to every acre 
of land, by using green fodder for food, and who 
are on the high road to success. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers. in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


HESTER ‘WHITE PIGS. South-Down Sheep of im- 
ported stock, Bronze Turkeys and other fowls; low 
price. THOS. WOOD, Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. 


ASTBURN REEDER, New Hope, Pa. Breeder of Jer- 
Cattle, Southdown Sheep, Chester White Hogs, 
i, rkeys. 


\OKRSALE.—JERSEY BULL CALF. a. 
ped December 22, 1878. Sire Gray Duke 2660 A. J.C. 
dam Brownie 2d 5964 A. J. C. C.; Grand-dam occu 
Brownie 1035 A. J. C. C., giving 24'2 = per day. 

Price $30. Address Box 474 ,Orange, N 


oy eBeEY 'S FOR SALE.—I will sell 20 cows and heifers, 
ey due to calve this spring—10 Heifer Calves. Also, dur- 
ing the spring, rg Calves, very low. 

M. WILCOX, Jefferson, Scho. Co., 


\RANCIS w HICKS, 2 
AVONDALE, Chester County, PENNA., 
has two (2) very fine, red, thoroughbred Short-Horn Bull 
Calves. Price, each, @25. with complete pedigrees. 
EGGS from PURE WHITE LEGHORNS, 50 cts. per Doz. 


A S. BEEKMAN, South Branch, N. J. 
e Breeder of High Bred Horses, Jersey Cattle, South- 
down Sheep, Poland China Swine, White and Brown Leg- 
horns, Houdans, Partridge Cochins, B. B. Red Games, 
Plymouth Rock Fowls, Pekin and Rouen Ducks. Eggs for 
Hatching at $1 50 for setting of 13 eggs. 


(RoapsIpE HERD). Thorough- 
bred Heifers, Young Cows 
‘and Calves For — all regis- 


THOMAS T. TASKER, 
1622 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ -HOLSTEIN S. 


A new importation, just received and for sale at moderate 
rates. Cows, Heifers, Po ae aa Bull Calves. 
JOHN H. COM 
omen, N. Y. 


JERSEY RED SWINE.2e fences" 


Catalogue free. JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 











THos. M. HAVREY. ZEBEDEE HAINES. 
J ‘eememeee M. HARVEY & SON, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
Breeder and Shippers of 


BERKSHIRE & YORKSHIRE PIGS, 


Guernsey and Jersey Caitle, 


Bred from the Best Imported Stock. Also Dark 
Brahma Chickens ani Bronze Tarkeys from 
the most noted strains. 


BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE. 


—UNSURPASSED.— 


5 Thoroughbred JERSEY CALVES, very fine, both sex. 
AYRSHIRE CALVES, very fine. 

All from the choicest blood and milk and butter fami- 
lies. Also 20 Superior, Prize-bred Chester White 
Pigs. None betterin thisland. Orderearly. Address 

CLIFTON FARMS, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 





Lapy Prysevwill: : 


BERKSHIRE PIG S. 


Thirty Prizes and Sweepstakes won last Fall. Quality of 
Stock second to none in the Country. Persons wishing to 
start with the best Stock, or to improve what they now 
have, especially in the heads and hams, can be supplied 
with the animals they ne 


ed. 
ALEX. M. FUL FORD, Bel- Air, Maryland. 
made a specialty. Also White Holland 

Reeay | 10g3. Turkeys and White Leghorn Chickens. 
i emenre soe Sone hat D.E.ALLEN 


Breeder and Shipper, AVONDALE, Chester Co., PENNA 


IMPROVED CHESHIRES 


ASPECIALTY. Get Pigs from the best herd of Cheshires 
in the State. Characteristics—short nose; small, erect ear; 
broad, straight back; fine bones; very heavy hams and, 
shoulders, and dress from 350 to 450 at 9 months. 

In a little over a year and a half have sold to 22 men, 
= of whom had bought of me before. 

Any breeder challenged to show a better record. Prices 

low. Send for circular. E. W. DAVIS, Oneida Castle, N.Y. 
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Descriptive circulars containing authenic history of this 
gees breed of swine, with illustrations of breeders from 

ifeand price-lists sent free to any address. 
Also Plymouth Rocks, White and Brown Leg- 
horn eggs for hatching—from purest strains—bred on 
separate premises and guaranteed as represented. Price 
$1.25 per clutch (15) of each variety carefully packed and 
delivered to express —— Address 

CLARK PETTIT, 

CENTRETON STOCK FARM, near Salem, New Jersey. 


WALLINGFORD'’S 


GARGET CURE. 


CURES GARGET IN CATTLEIN Sor 4 DAYS. 

Farmers and herdsmen, your attention is called to this 
new and valuable medicine, It is safe, reliable and easily 
administered. Price 75c. a bottle. 

We could publish hundreds of testimonials like the fol- 
lowing: ‘* One bottle of your GARGET CURE given toa 
cow one year ago that had been troubled with garget two 
years, and on which I had tried all other remedies, and 
no use, cured her, and she has shown no symptoms of 
garget since. ” [Signed] EDWIN DAY, Kennebunk, Me., 
March 3 1878. 

For sale by JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY &CO., Phila. 


PRE) MIUM BUTTER. 


Sheboygan Falls, Wis., 
Yecember 31, 1878. 
Vermont Farm Machine C 0. 
Gentlemen:--Your favor 
of the 24th received, con 
ratulating me upon success 
in securing the price of $250 
at the International Dairy 
Fair, for the best butter 
made in the United States, 
and salted with Higgins’ 
Eureka Salt. Asthere were 
#\| eighty packages to compete, 
M the test was a severe one. | 
wish to say that this pre- 
mlum butter was made 
strictly after the Cooley System in cans and tanks pur- 
chased of you, and in no case did the milk stand longer 
than between milkings, about eleven hours, So well satis- 
fied am I with the Cooley System of making butter that I 
would not go back tothe old method ofsetting in open pans 
if a whole outfit of them were given me. I could not afford 
the increased labor, and accept of the decreased price that 
common butter sells for. My butter has sold for an increas- 
ed priee sufficient to pay all my State, county and town 
taxes for a year, besides saving one-half the labor and 
three-fourths the expense for fuel during the winter. 
Wishing you abundant success, I am 
Very truly yours, HIRAM SMITH. 
Atay Send stamp for the DAIRYMAN, an eight-page 
paper, devoted exclusively to the interests of the dairy. 
Vermont Farm Machine Company, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
BROADCAST SEED SOWER, 


for Sowing all Varieties 
of Grain and Grass Seeds 
also Fertilizers. 
No.1 Machine averages 12 
to 15 acres perhour. No.2 
Machine (see cut), from 4 to 
6. Atthe same time sow- 
ing better and far more 
evenly than by any other 
method. Send for circular. 
Agents wanted in every county. 
BENSON, MAULE & CO, 
‘Man’ eee 223 Church St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUE’S HAND CULTIVATOR 
rN AND SEED DRIL 












Send for 
Cireular. 





“2118d 
TWINN3LNI9 


CEO.W.RUE, HAMILTON, OHIO. 
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THE WIARD 
CHILLED PLOW 


The most perrecely constructed Plow in America. 
strong, durable, of light draft, and very low in ae 
For further particulars and orders, send to 

JAMES THORNTON, Byberry, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TOBACCO SEEDS. 


All kinds, foreign or domestic. All prices and any quan- 
tity, with rules for garden or field culture, by oe 
J. HEISLEY, F reehold, aide 


Farmers Look to Your Int set | | 


AND BUY THE COMBINATION CHURN, BUTTER 
WORKER AND CREAM REGULATOR COMBINED. 
It isso arranged that when done churning the dash can be 
taken out and the worker put in. There is a chamber en- 
tirely around the churn, for ice or cold water in summer, 
or hot water in winter, to regulate the temperature of the 
cream. It takes about ten to twenty minutes to do a 
churning, and about five mitutes to work thirty pounds of 
butter, and salt‘it. It is all done in the churn without 
taking the butter out. Price of churns—No. 1—will churn 
sixty pounds, $23; No. 2—will churn thirty pounds, $17, 
Ten per cent. off for cash,and give thermometer with the 
churn. Liberal discount to dealers. State and County 
rights forsale. For further information, call on or address 

JOHN W. BARTLESON, Churchville. Bucks’ Co., Pa. 


Mill Manufactory 
Established 1851. 
Grist Mills 


OF 

FRENCH BUHR STONE 

Portable Mills for Farmers, 
Saw Mill Owners, etc. Price 
from $80 up. Complete Mill 
and Sheller $96. A boy can 
grind and keep in order. 
f=. Adapted toany kind of suita- 
—= blepower. C ‘omplete F louring 
and Corn Mill very cheap. 


NORDYEE & MABMON C0. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 










Next to the system of rotation of crops, the most impor- 
taut discovery yet made in farming. 


25 to 50 Per Cent. Increase in 


% ry 
MARKETABLE 
POTATOES! 
As proved by two year’s experience, without any outlay of 
money; costing nothing but time to prepare the seed durir 
winter or early spring. For $1.00 (payable after trial, 
at maturity of the crop), I will send full directions upon 


receipt of name and address. ISAIAH T. CLYMER, 
ox 19, Quakertown, Bucks € On Pa. 


* NEADS, PLANTS, 


We sell all sinds of FLOWE : 
and VEGETABLE SEEDS at 
oe FIVE CENTS per paper. 
§ Our Half-Dime packets of 
choice seed are planted by 
thousands in all parts of 
America. Send for beautifully 
illustrated catalogue, free to 
all. New and Rare Bulbs and Plants, at extremely low 
prices. The following sent by mail, postpaid. Remit cur- 
rency or postage stamps: 4 be: autiful Lilies, different sorts, 
named, 50 cts.; 9 Gladiolus, 9 splendid sorts, named. 55 cus.: 
12 choice mixed Gli adiolus, 50cts.; 12 Double Tuberoses, 8vc. 
ALL FINE LARGE BULBS. 
JOUN LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N.°¥. 


PEARL MILLET 


FOR SALE BY THE INTRODUCER. 

Clean seed, 15 cts. per oz.; 31 per lb. Seed in 
the chatl, 50 ets. per quart. By mail, post- paid, 

Prickly Comfrey Roots, 50c. per 4 Ib.; $1 per lb. 

Egyptian Corn, or Brown Dhoura, 15c. per pkt. 
25c. per + Ib.; 6: Be. per lb. 

White Egyptian Corn, 15c. per pkt.; 75c. per Ib. 

These and many others are described in my list 
of Specialties for Farmers. Sent free by mail to 
all who apply. WM. H. CARSON, 

SEEDSMAN, 125 Chambers Street, N. WY. 


HGS! 


oi W. C. BLACK, W. C. Golden and Silver Polish, 
Plain and Bearded, White Brown, Black and Spangled 
Leghorn. Light Brahmas, White, Black and Partridge 
Cochin, Bantams, and Game of all varieties. Plymouth 
Rocks and Houdans at #2 per 13. Duck, Geese and Tur- 
key Eggs reasonable. Postal for wants. 

8S. ROE, Jr. , Wappingers Falls N. i 


> r 
PLYMOUTH ROC KS, 
HIGHEST CLASS FOWLS. 
Eggs, $1.50 per 13. Each additional 13, $1.00 
N. P. PAYNE, 
; New Britain, Conn. 

HY WEAR A TRUSS FOR LIFE, Eee YOU 

can be cured by wearing one of R. LEIGH’S ELEC- 
TRO-GALVANIC TRUSSES? Elastic Belts, Stockings, 


Supporters and_all kinds of Trusses. Lady Attendant. 
1 - Ninth St, (Above Market), Phila. 
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EO. H. McCRACKEN, 
Chelsea, Delaware County. Pa. 
BREEDER OF LIGHT BRAHAMS, WHITE LEG- 
HORNS, PLYMOUTH ROCKS, BRONZE TURKEY 
AND ROU EN DUCKS. 





Thousands of Chickens! 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS, HOUDANS, BROWN LEGHORNS, 
DOM. LEGHORNS, GOLDEN PENCILLED HAMBURGS, 
BLACK HAMBURGS and PEKIN DUCKS. Leghorn 
eggs $1.50 per doz.. or 2 doz., for $2.00. All ae kinds, $2, 
per doz., or 2 doz, for $3. Send your orders in good time. 
Send P. O. Mone y Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. 

Dr. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa, 
—Surplus fowls all sold. 


EG G 1 FOR HATCHING.—Plymouth Rock, $1.5¢ 

per sitting. Dark Brakma, and Brown 
Leghorn, $1.00 per sitting. From the best of stock. Eggs 
warranted fresh and rk packed. Address 

HAY DN _H. TSHUDY ,LirI1Zz, Pa. 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
Drake strain ; no other breed kept. Have taken Ist or 2d 
prize whenever I have shown them at the main poultry 


shows. Eggs and Chickens in season. Also Rouen Ducks. 
Send for circular. EDWIN JOHNSON, Dolington, Pa. 


EGGS rer HATCHING. 
From DARK BRAHMA fowls which were awarded First 


premium at Pottsville, Pa., January, ’79. $2.00 per 13; 
$3.50 per 26. .'H. SH: ARPLESS, Catawissa, Pa. 


POULTRY and PIGEONS. 


C.. EB: te. HAY WARD, 
Peterboro, N. H., 

Breeder and Importer nearly all kinds of TURKEYS 

GEESE, DUCKS, PHEASANTS, Etc. A splendid stock of 
*BRONZE TURKE YS, TOULOUSE, EMBDEN and SE- 
BASTOPOL GEESE, PEKIN and ROUEN DUCKS and 
PLYMOUTH ROC KS. Is receiving stock from Europe 
monthly. Among the varieties tately imported are Langs- 
hans, Buff Polish, Minorcas, Pekin Bantams, Japanese 
Bantams, Golden Pheasants, Silver Pheasants, Ring-neck 
Pheasants, Albino Pheasants and other kinds. 

Mr. Hayward has the largest variety of Fancy Poultry 
and Pigeons in America, and has won more premiums 
than any other breeder in "America, in the past three years, 
If you are in want of any kind of Poultry, Pigeons or eggs 
for hatching, please send stamp for list of 200 varieties, for 
sale by Mr. E ayward. 


THE POULTRY YARD. 
EDITED BY DR. A. M. DECEES. 








French Poultry Establishment. 





Many of our readers are revolving in their 
minds plans for more extensive henneries and 
for producing more poultry for market. For the 





benefit of such we give an illustration of a poul- 
try establishment for raising spring chickens. 
It consists of a long building, subdivided into 
numerous compartments, each of which is a 
miniature poultry house and occupied by a hen 
and a large brood. Such a structure situated on 
the lee side of other buildings or a strip of timber, 
or an evergreen hedge or screen, will be sheltered 














from the winds and comparatively warm. The 
south side may be made largely of glass where 
the winters are cold, but south of the latitude of 
Baltimore this is not so necessary. North of 41° 
a little artificial heat may be needed. The floor 
should be earthen, smooth, perfectly dry and 
lightly littered every day with some fine, light ma- 
terial such as leaves, chaff, cut straw or hay, etc. 
The slat door allows the chicks to go out and in at 
will during fine weather. The building should 
be high enough to allow the attendant to stand 
straight inside. It is to be kept neat and clean 
and sweet by frequent whitewashings ; the floors 
to be cleaned up every day. The interior divi- 
sions may be made with wire netting or with 
ceiling lath. 

Such a convenience as this may be built of 
wood, or stone or brick. It will require no extra 
ornamentation or expensive finish. Comfort and 
convenience are all that are required in a poultry 
house. The size may be whatever the builder 
wants in this respect. 

Where one wishes to pay much attention to 
poultry keeping su*h a house as this will simplify 
the business and make it more pleasant and 
profitable. It reduces the labor and trouble of 
raising early chickens and as an investment it 
will pay quite as well as any building about a 
place. The wood-cut is from a photograph of the 
— establishment of M. Lemoine, near Paris, 

rance, 





ie 

FEED for yonng chickens is an important 
matter just now. Stale bread moistened with 
sweet milk, but not wetted, is a very good feed 
for the first few days. When the chicks are a 
week old they may be fed on crushed wheat, or 
oats, or corn scalded with water or milk—milk 
is best. As soon as they are able to swallow 

rains of wheat or cracked corn they should 

ave as much of it as they will eat, as late in the 


— as they can be induced to eat. Give 
only a little at a time, but give it often. Never 


allow surplus feed to lie around and get sour. 
Give fresh water three or four times a day. 


—_——. =~ 


Eggs by Express. 





Thousands of packages of eggs for incubation 
are transported by the express companies during 





the months from March to July. 
interest to some readers of the FARM JOURNAL 
to know how these eggs are packed and how suc- 


cessfully they hatch. There is scarcely any limit 
to the distance they may be carried safely, if 
properly put up. They are sent from the East to 
California and from Canada to the far South, 
and yet a fair proportion turn out live chic ks. 
It is not an unusual thing to obtain ten chicks 


It may be of 
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from thirteen eggs after they have been trans- 
ported several hundred miles. Accidents, how- 
ever, wil] happen even after shippers have taken 
all possible pains. Expressmen do not generally 
stop to read the caution on the boxes, “‘ Handle 
with care,” and hens do not always do their duty 
to the coming generation. As an illustration of 
this, the writer sent thirty eggs last season a dis- 
| tance of fifty miles and only three hatched. He 
sent ninety a distance of one hundred and twenty 
| miles and seventy-eight hatched and several] were 
crushed in the shell. And yet both lots were 
fresh and packed with equal care. 

Each fancier has his peculiar mode of packing 
eggs, but in principle the various modes are one. 
The problem is to place them in some yielding 
material that will prevent sharp jars and will 
also keep them from sloughing about and from 
coming in contact with one another and with the 
the sides of the boxes. Sawdust, when perfectly 
dry, is a good packing material ; so is chaff and 
cut hay. Wheat bran is best, though it is rather 
expensive. Some fanciers pack each egg in a 
separate box or apartment and these again ina 
larger box. But this is needless trouble and ex- 
pense. A good method is to use a box made of 
#-inch stuff of the following dimensions : 12x8x5 
inches. If it should be a little larger or smaller 
it will be all thesame. Put on the bottom of the 
box chaff, cut hay or soft shavings. On this place 
paper, letting it come up over the sides of box. 
On the paper put sawdust or bran; wrap each 
egg in paper and stand it up in the bran large 
end down. Fill up between the eggs with bran 
or sawdust, cover with paper and then put some 
material on top as in bottom. Now fasten the lid 
on with screws, being careful to have the box so 
, full of packing that it will require some pressure 
te get the lid down. An egg-box should never 
be touched with the hammer after the eggs are 
putin. A leather handle fastened to the lid be- 
fore it is put on will be of advantage in handling 
the package. B. R. BLACK. 

Mullica Hill. N. J. 


. -~— 
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Rules Worth Remembering in the Care 
of Poultry. 


In making new houses see that they are freely 
ventilated, for without it you will have sick 
fowls. Keep their quarters clean; whitewash 
occasionally. In winter and when the ground 
is frozen and covered with snow, give a variety 
of food not all wholecorn, but wheat, buckwheat, 
boiled potatoes, scraps of meat, etc., a head of 
cabbage for them to pick at when kept from the 
grass by snow: hens thus treated will repay you 
in eggs. Always keep the fowls with an appetite, 
not cram one time and starve the next; feed morn- 
ing, and evening, if milk is plenty let the chick- 
ens have all they will drink; it goes towards 
producing eggs and flesh. J. A. ROBERTS. 

Malvern, Pa. 


' _— 
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Light Brahmas—Why Keep Them. 





First, because they answer all purposes for 
which fowls are kept. Second, a four-foot picket 
or lath fence keeps them from your neighbor’s 
yards, garden and choice flower beds ; from your 
own front yards and other places where poultry 
are not wanted. Third, they lay in winter dur- 
ing cold weather when eggs are scarce and high 
in price, bringing at least five cents a dozen more 
than eggs from the smaller breeds, are the first 
picked out in market. Fourth, at three months 
old they make good broilers, being hardy, can be 
raised early in spring, when prices are high; 
their skin being yellow, looks better dressed 
han the pale-fleshed ones. Fifth, all the nice 
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marked ones command a ready sale among fan- 
ciers, a single bird bringing more than three or 
four pairs common fowls. It has been said they 
are inveterate setters. I wish they were, so as 
to raise early birds; the trouble is they keep 
laying too late in the season before wanting to 
set and some lay all summer long, showing no 
inclination to broodiness, and when they do are 
easily broken up by penning upa few days. Often 
when raising a brood of chicks, the old hen be- 
gins laying when the little ones are no larger 
than robins. FANCIER. 
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FOOT NOTES. 











MARCH is an important month in the poultry 
-_ Many hens will be set and many chickens 

atched this month. Good coops will er neces- 
sary for the earlier brood, and if not now on 
hand should be got ready at once. 


Don’T give a hen more than eight or nine eggs 
at this time of year. She may hatch more, but 
will probably not raise more than from six to 
eight chicks unless under more than ordinary 
favorable conditions. In late April or in May 
a hen may have a dozen or fifteen eggs. 


HENS should not be allowed to disturb the 
sitters by laying in their nests. Broken eggs 
and a bad hatch will result. If the sitting hen 
cannot be isolated in any other way, cover her 
with an empty coop, basket or box, being careful 
to have her come off every day for feed, water, 
exercise and dust bath. 

IF you have not given the hens plenty of 
broken oyster shells you should begin to do it 
immediately. If you want eggs you must fur- 
nish material to make the shells. Where such 
material is not furnished the hens may be seen 
aoe at scales of whitewash on the fences or 

uildings, instinctively eg to find what should 
be given them every 

WHEN a brood is icemiion leave them alone 
until all are hatched. Fussing with the chicks 
and carrying them into the house to peep and 
squeal does them no good and it makes the hen 
uneasy to take her chicks away from her. If 
you think you must do something, remove the 
shells from which the chicks have emerged, but 
leave the chicks with the hen until all are 
hatched. It is useless to leave the hen on the 
nest longer than twenty-four hours after the 
first chicks hatch. Those that are delayed longer 
than that are not worth much if they do hatch, 
and are apt to die in a day or two. Ifitis thou ht 
desirable to hatch them put them under another 
sitting hen and remove them as soon as hatched. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ADVERTISERS like to know which paper peneine 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering 
any advertisement in this paper, will please state 
that they saw it in the FARM inducement 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS, #3" 3838835 


ure bred. ie. HAD $1.00 per sitting. 
- DDOCK, Wilmington, Del. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


Superior First Premium birds. Eggs for setting securely 
packed and ee to express to go safe 1000 miles, 
J. A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Chester Co., Pa. 


OR SALE! 

100 Amer. Rose-comb Dominiques. 
Extra Fine; bred from the best stock in the country. 
No other kind kept on the a. Address 

ELLWOOD C. C. COX, 
Kennett eg Chester county, Pa, 











‘EG GS FOR SALE.—Pekin and Rouen duck eggs. 
\ Also — Brahmas, 8S. 8. Hamburgs and 

B. B. Game Bantams, all ™ superior birds. 
Wi ILSON BARNARD, New Garden P.O ag ee 


G. R. ANDRUS, 


East Berlin, Conn., 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


AND LIGHT BRAHMAS 
Carefully bred for years. The best breeds for farmers. 
Try the pure-bred stock ; don’t breed mongrels. Eggs for 
Hatching, $3.00 per 13; $5 per 26. Also Pekin Ducks, 
at at $2 per 13; $3 per 26. 


FROM CHOICE LIGHT BRAHMAS. 
Pod and y._ 13 for $2.00; 25 for 
I. H. LLOYD. 
Mullica Hill, N.J. 


BROWN LEGHORNS 


Are sprightly, beautiful, hardy, 
have plump bodies, golden yellow 
legs and skin, and are famous as 

“ LAYING MACHINES.” 

In all practical and fancy points 
my fowls are unsurpas Eg; 

1.50 for 15; 50 or more 10 cent. a 

Descriptive Circnlars Free. Add 

. BLACK, Mullica Til, N. a, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Eggs from superior stock at $2.00 for a setting of 13. Also 
Rouen Ducks—eggs from premium stock at $2.00 a set- 
ting. Some fine Cockerals and Pullets for sale. Italian 
Bees and Queens in seasons. Write for circulars. Address 

E. E. HARVEY & BRO., Brownsburg, Bucks Co., Pa. 

HITE LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY.— 
Pierce and J. B. Smith strainscrossed. None dis- 
— by the “American Standard of Excellence.” Eggs 
ae packed and expressed any distance at — 1 
- PONTIUS, Millersburg, Dauphin 


EGGS! For Hatching. EGGS! 


From choice L. Brahmas, P. Rocks, B. Leghorns, G. 
Polish and B. B. _ and 8. Duck-wing Game Bantams. 
$1.50 per 13, . SATTERTHWAITE, Jr., 


_ Jenkintown, } Mont. Co., Pa. 
EGGS . 


For Hatching—From Pure Bred 














_ EGGS!! 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS, - - 7 4 for. 13; en 00 for 26- 
ona LEGHORNS, - - 

EUREKAS, - 2 00 - 3. 0 = 

HOUDA NS, . ™ 3.00 “ 


WHITE GEORGIAN GAMES, $3.00 per 13. 
BLACK-BREASTED GAMES, 
Grorcé H. ‘WEBB, Alba, Pa. 


“Best J Fowls for Farmers and Everybody 
Else.’’ 


PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS for paoie~oe, first- 
class Prize Stock, $2.00 for 13; $8.50 for 26. 

RAISE 100 BUSHELS TO THE ACRE! of the WHITE 
PROLIFIC } FIELD CORN—extra fine quality. 2 to 10 ears 
onstalk. Greatly reduced in price. Selected 5 Seed, $5.00 per 
bus., Sample Bags, post-free, 1 lb. 50c., 4 lbs. #1. 50. 

Circular, desc ning both the Fowls and the Corn, sent on 
request. J. KR. HOPE, West Point, Pa. 


THE FARMER’S FOWL! 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Are hardy, handsome; good table and market fowls; 
good getters and mothers; splendid la ore. A a pur- 
pose breed. JUST WHAT FARMERS V 

HATCHING EGGS from choice rt est fowls of 
the finest strains. $1.50 for 13; 50 or more, 10 cents each. 
Circulars free. B. BR. BLACK, Mullica Hill, N. J. 


Ponty Ailments and Diseases, 


Are quite prevalent. To avoid 
* » 












aS loss from these sources use 
—Dickie’s Poultry Remedies— 


POULTRY POWDER 
AND 
GAPE CURE. 


These goods are sold by Whole- 
sale Druggists in Philadelphia 
and elsewhere. Ask for them. 
I will send et packages of 













. 4. M. DICKIE, Fl Pa. 





THE CENTENNIAL IRON-CLAD I8 


THE FARMERS’ 


INCUBATOR. 


It is simple, easily understood = managed. 


There is nothing complicated and likel 


et out of order. 


It is perfectly safe, being entirely of ga Ant zed iron and copper. 
It is eleganlly finished, and a handsome article of furniture, 

It is neat and compact, occupying but little Pang 

It makes no more smoke than an ordinary table me. 

You never have to get up in the night to look at it. 

And it will hatch from 80 to 90 per cent. of the 


Every Machine Guaranteed. 


SEND 3c. STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CIRCULAR TO 


A. M. HALSTEAD, P. O. Box 23, Bye, New York. 
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PERSONS in remitting subscriptions will please 
state whether they are new or old subscribers. 

SEE last month’s paper for clubbing rates of 
FARM JOURNAL with magazines and newspapers. 

AGENTS WANTED at every post-office in the 
United States for the FaRM JOURNAL. Send 
for particulars. 

WHERE subscribers, on remitting for the FARM 
JOURNAL, cannot obtain currency, they may send 
us postage stamps. They can always be obtained 
at the nearest post-office. 





Words of Approval. 


The readers of the FARM JOURNAL continue 
to pour in upon us their expressions of commen- 
dation and good will. We find room to print a 
few of these this month, though fearing they may 
be less interesting to our readers than they are 
to us. Hereafter we shall quietly pocket most of 
these kindly puffs, which, of course, were only 
meant for our encouragement, and not let our 
readers know “ what they say ”’ about us. 

“The FARM JOURNAL is tip-top,” says Wm. 
R. Evans, of Carversville, Pa. 

A. J. Conner, of Rich Square, N. C., says that 
every number is ‘“‘ worth a year’s subscription.” 

David Walton, Accotink, Va., “values the 
FARM JOURNAL for its candor, truthfulness and 
reliability.” 

Indianaspeaks: ‘I like the paper very much, 
and all who take it here like it.”—J. LAMMEY, 
Bateman P. O. 

Iowa’s message comes from L. F. Blakesley, 
Dennison P.O.: “I think the FARM JOURNAL 
is the best paper I ever saw.” 

Dr. Jeter, of Yancéyville, N.C., says: “I like 
it very much—will always beasubscriber—would 
not do without it.” Thank you, Doctor! 

California is heard from thus: “I like it so 
well that I read everything in it from beginning 
end.”’—P. H. CUTLER, Humboldt Co., Cal. 

A real, live Georgia ‘“‘Confed,” as he terms 
himself, writes; ‘ I like your paper very much. 
I take a great many and like none better and few 
as well.” 

Moses McElhinny, of Biggsville, Ill., says: 
“Your paper is a perfect little gem”; and Dr. 


Hamilton, of Lebanon, IIl., says precisely the 


same thing. 


S. B. Stillwell, Ohioville, N. Y., writes that 
“All who have read it speak well of it’’; and 

“T think it a splendid paper,” writes Mrs. R. 
S. Robinson, Port Jervis, N. Y. 

C. C, Redding, of Alden, Va., is ‘“‘ very much 
pleased with your paper; prefer it t : any other.” 
C. C. R. will try and send a lot of subscribers, 
which is practical evidence that he likes the 
paper. 

J. R. Norris, of Northern N. Y., (Ogdensburg 
P.O.,) writes that he is “‘ very much pleased with 
the FARM JOURNAL and was benefitted $15.00 
by the first number received last year. It wasa 
recipe to cure paralysis in hogs.” 


Georgia speaks also. W.G. Camp, an old sub- 
scriber writes: ‘I am well pleased, only it don’t 
come often enough.” Our correspondent must 
remember by coming oftener we might wear our 
welcome out. With many the FARM JOURNAL 
is attractive because there is no more in it than 
they can get well read each month. 

Maryland speaks in this fashion: “I have 
been a reader of the FARM JOURNAL for one 
year, and think it is the best agricultural paper 








in print that I have ever read. It is both attrac- 
tive and interesting.”—James 8. Shiply, West 
Friendship P.O. And this: “I think more of 
it than any paper I get.”—J. C. Walton, Fork 
Meeting House P. O. 


Here is a solid endorsement indeed: “If I am 
correct in my count, the three subscriptions sent 
you to-day make sixty for FARM JOURNAL, 
commencing in June last. As they are all in 
my immediate neighborhood, I made it my busi- 
ness to inquire of them when we met what they 
think of it, and without an exception they are 
well pleased with it. They say they get more 
useful information from the JOURNAL on the 
subjects on which it treats than from any paper 
at any price.—A. HUGHES, Elk Mills, Pa. . 





FLOWER SEEDS.—A subscriber may select 
flower seeds from Vick’s catalogue to the amount 
of $1.00 (in packets) and send the order to us. 
We will send the seeds and advance the sub- 
scription to the FARM JOURNAL one year. Send 
for the catalogue, free. It is scarcely necessary 
for us to say that Vick’s seeds are as true and 
good as any to be found in the United States. 





A $2.00 LIBRARY. 


For two dollars we will send by mail, prepaid, 
Macleod of Dare, Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart, 
John Halifax, A Letter on Corpulence, Woman’s 
Kingdom, The Dead Secret, The Wandering Heir, 
A Brave Lady, Daniel Deronda, Middlemarch, 
Felix Holt, A Noble Life, and the FARM JOURNAL 
one year. Or, we will send the first six named, 
or the last four, for $1.00, and include the FARM 
JOURNAL one year. A whole winter’s reading, 
we should say. Clear print and good paper. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering 
any advertisement in this paper, will please state 
that they saw it in the FARM JOURNAL. 


A SITUATION AT A SALARY OF 8600 TO 
$1000 A YEAR for the young 

man or woman who will spend $130 and 4 to 6 months 

time in obtaining a business education. Address with 

stamp. COBB’S COLLEGE, 

Painesville. Ohio. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY. 
e- AND INDIA INK PORTRAITS, 
IMPERIALS AND CARTE DE VISITE. 
BROADBENT & PHILLIPS, 
1206 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UY MARYLAND FARMS. $87 to $25 per 
acre. Catalogues sent free. 
H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburg, Md. 


+ 
KANSAS. 
FIOR AN INVESTMENT, at 8, 9 and 10 per cent. per an- 
num, semi-anuually, im Kansas Coupon Mort- 
gages, (than which there is no better security in the 
world), or A FABM that will produce as much without 
fertilizers, and one-half the labor, as a Pennsylvania farm, 
KANSAS IS THE PLACE. 

For INVESTMENTS in large or small sums, or LAND 

in large or small tracts, apply to 

SMITH & THOMAS, 

Questions cheerfully answered. North Topeka, Has. 
REFERENCES—John J. Brock, Doylestown, Ra.; Chas. 
Messenger, Chalfont, Pa; Henry P. Ely, Lahaska, Pa.; 
Judge D. Newlin Fell, Phila., Pa., and Lukens Thomas, 
Lumberville, Pa, 


7 si ° ° : ‘ J 
Cheapest Farm in Virginia. 

600 Acres, Good Land—300 cleaned. Three-story house 
in a beautiful grove in good order. Plenty of fruit, 642 
miles from Norfolk city, on a shell turnpike. Price 
$2000 cash. Address “L, E.” Norfolk. Va. 


IF YOU WANT okt 


with independence and plenty in your old. 
BEST THING IN THE WEST 
ANTA FE R. R. 


LAND $} N KAI ISA 
Circulars with map, free. 
A. 8. JOHNSO T Kan. 


0 
giving full information, 
N, A Land Com’r, To 


































AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


‘AS IT MAY HAPPEN,’ 
American po nent 2 TO 


12 mo. Extra Cloth. §1.50. 


The following are brief extracts from letters of 
Critics who have read advance copies of ‘‘As it 
May Happen.” 


Dr. R. SHELTON MACKENSIE says: 

“Itisa story truly original in design and successful in 
execution. The dialogue is natural allthrough. There is 
infinite variety of action, some humor, and a great deal of 
mystery. The author displays great power and skill in 
constructing and teliing a story, the interest of which 
never flags. 

A PROMINENT MAN writes: 

“* Nothing has interested me so much for many a long 
day asthis story. It is admirably written, and is entirely 
orfg nal in its plotand development. Its humor, especially 
in its portrayal of Irish character, is simply inimitable, 
and its pathos is most natural and effective.” 


OPINION OF A DISTINGUISHED CLERGYMAN: 

“Tt will excite unusual interest, and find a rare degree of 
favor with all lovers of pure fiction. It is decidedly a 
‘wholesome’ story. Its wonderful interest depends on 
nothing questionable in matter or method.” 


FROM A BRILLIANT LITTERATEUR: 

“T pronounce it the best American novel that has ap- 
peared for years. Mast of its characters are strikingly 
original.” 

aS For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, upon receipt of the price by 


PORTER & COATBES, Publishers, 
No. 822 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


-_ GREGG & BOWE, 


Mahufacturers of Fine, 
Light and 


, Heavy Carriages, 


REPOSITORY, 


| / N.E. cor. Twelfth and 
— Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Finest Physician Carriages a specialty. 


The “Conrad Lower” Farm W 
6 UNM LOWE «Farm Wagon. 

Light of draft ——— ‘ 
strongly built, o ; 
the best material, 
and first-class in 
all respects. While 
the oneiiy of my 
work is fully main- 
tained,farmers will 
note a decided re- — 
duction in the pri- 
ces of these celebra- 
ted wagons. E > 
wagon will ve fur- === : 
nished with side : 
and rear locks, shifting tongue, ‘ thimble-skein,’”’ or wood 
axle, and 3 or 4-inch tread. These wagons are admirably 
adapted to all farm work and road hauling, and give ab- 
solate satisfaction to every farmer who ever owned 
one. An inferior wagon is dear at any price ; zet the Best. 
Call on or address EDWARD NEAL, 

13 miles North | (Successor to CONRAD LOWER,) 

of Philadelphia. | Jarrettown, Mont. Co., Penna 


maa” Market wagous made at moderate prices. 


FREE HOMES. 


in the best part of the state. 6,000,000 
now x0 Get THe ree copy of ** Kansas Pacific Home- 
* address Land Commissioner. Saliva, Kansas. 


OR SALE.—Fine Farm in Fairfax Co.,Va. 
within 10 miles of Washington and 5 of Alexandria; 
= of Mt. Vernon tract. Will sell 75, 80 or 160 acres. 
oung orchards of Apple, Peach and Pear in bearing—851 
trees. Land in good condition, part well timbered. Climate 
the best to be found, and healt j fair buildings and good 
fences; midst of old settlement of Northern farmers; schools, 
churches, stores, shops convenient. Terms easy. A most 
excellent chance to secure a farm near one of the best mar- 
kets in the country. Address J. C. WAY, Hockesson, Del. 
or NATHANIEL WAY. Accotink P. O.. Va. 

ABMS.—DELAWARE FRUIT and GRAIN FARMS 

at low prices. A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


r\SHUDY’S LITIZ CURRENT WINE. 


A PERFECTLY PURE WINE, made and sold by the 
undersigned; An excellent article FOR HOUSEHOLD 
PURPOSES, FOR INVALIDS, FOR THOSE REQUIRING 
A GENTLE STIMULANT. Apply to 

HAYDN H. TSHUDY, Lit1z, Pa. 





















5 ‘Cards, Chromo, Lace, &c. with name, postpaid, 
13 cents. Gero, I. REED & Co., Nassua, N. Y 
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THE FARM JOURNAL aims to be practical rather than 
theoretical; it treats subjects in season, and in a concise 
and pointed manner, excluding long-winded discussions 
and fine-spun theories of fancy farmers. Our editorial 
labor is performed by ourselves; we do not dump a mass of 
rubbish into our columns, expecting our readers to assort 
it themselves. 

All Communications intended for publication must be 
brief and right to the point, conforming to our Editorial 
Plax. Long, thin articles we have no room for. 

Our rule for correspondents is, after their communica- 
tions are prepared, strike out the top and bottom, and 
condense the middle. 

We want crREAM,—send the sKIM-MILK to some other 
establishment. Let us have facts, Facts, FACTS. 

Adhering strictly to this plan we are enabled to present 
as much useful information as most of the high priced 
papers. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 
8S. R. SCOFIELD, Associate Editor. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH, 1879. 


Fertilizers—The Proposed Law. 


We confess to feeling but little interest in the 
passage of the proposed law in regard to com- 
mercial fertilizers, which the State Board of 
Agriculture is urging upon the Legislature of 
this State. We doubt if it will benefit farmers 
as it may end in placing the stamp of State au- 
thority upon worthless articles of commercial 
manures, and serve to lessen the vigilance that 
every farmer should exercise in buying them. 
It recalls the legislation of this city, which we 
have denounced, that seeks to protect its inno- 
cent and unsophisticated inhabitants from the 
machinations of farmers by confiscating short- 
weight butter for the use of the—market clerk. 
Farmers have got their eyes pretty wide open, 
can stand alone without crutches, and scarcely 
need the guardianship of the law in this matter. 
Yet as our good friend, Secretary Edge is work- 
ing for the law we shall be careful not to stand 
in his way. : 

Speaking of new laws, let us have one that 
will tax one-half of the dogs of the State out of 
existence, another that will clear our highways 
of tramps, and another that will expel that-other 
pest, the gunner, who robs the farmer without 
fear and without punishment! 





Friends’ Emigrant Society. 


Some members of the Society of Friends, Hick- 
siete branch, are establishing an Emigrant Aid 
Society, in this city, to promote settlements of 
Friends in the west and elsewhere. We like the 
plan of those who go west to go in bodies, buying 
land at wholesale rates, and preventing isolation 
that so often proves unbearable to the new set- 
tler. Both the West and South offer inviting 
fields for those who seek new homes, and such 
societies as this can be of great service to the 
class they are meant to benefit. Information of 
the new society can be obtained by addressing 
Joseph M. Truman, jr., Philadelphia. 





Thirty Thousand a Year. 


The cost to the State of the Pennsylvania 
College of Agriculture, is about $30,000 a year, 
and of what use is it, we should like to know! 
Let us have a showing up of this concern, and 
if it is as near worthless as it seems to be, let it 
be abolished ! 


WARREN SHELMIRE, an active young farmer 
of New Garden township, Chester Co., has been 








— ——— 
appointed to succeed John I. Carter in the super- 
intendency of the East Penna. Experimental 
Farm, at West Grove. We hear excellent re- 
ports of Mr. Shelmire’s ability. 








THE FOOLISH township taxpayers, why do 
they not have a scraper to mend their roads? 
They could thus save one half the road tax in 
thousands of townships throughout the country. 
This is a good time to consider the matter and 
act on it. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS continue to print pat- 
ent medicine advertisements and some of them 
even worse things than that. The publishers’ 
eyes are slow to open to the enormity of the 
offence they are‘committing. Dollars and cents 
are, as usual, at the bottom of it! 


THE ordinance adopted in most cities confisca- 
ing butter that is short-weight is one of the most 
outrageous enactments to be found on the law 
books of a civilized community. It is meant 
specially to apply to farmers, as though they were 
a class of cheats and swindlers. Just as well con- 
fiscate the entire contents of a dry goods store if 
a piece of calico fell short in measurement, or of 
a grocery, if a pound of sugar sold was short- 
weight. But the meanest thing about it is nobody 
knows where the captured butter goes but the 
clerk of the market, whose pound-weights may 
be a little heavy when his larder gets low. Away 
with such an ordinance! 


AN EDITOR up in New England has been 
stealing our thunder and now we shall retaliate. 
He says we have too much fancy talk about 
agriculture. Our principal talkers and lecturers, 
when they meet the public, advocate fancy rather 
than profitable farming. They talk of intensive 
culture in cases when the whole value of the crop 
grown would not avail to pay the bills which 
would be necessitated to be paid, in order to carry 
out recommendations. They talk of clean fields, 
when clean fields mean loss, a few weeds allowed 
to grow, mean profit; for the one direction 
means hand labor, the other machine labor. 
They talk about everything which necessitates 
expense, because spending other people’s money 
to produce perfect results is very fascinating in 
the mapping out and advice; but they omit the 
discourses in the text of doing everything well 
enough and no better; of farming for profit; of 
telling others what they are willing to do them- 
selves, and to show the profit. This is what 
they do! 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 


The Farm. 


Clear the brown path to meet the coulter’s gleam ! 
Lo! on he comes behind his smoking team, 

With toil’s bright dew-drops on his sun-burnt brow, 
The Lord of earth, the hero of the plow! 


Several seedsmen advertise millet in this 


number. We suggest that our readers give this 
forage plant a trial—those who have not done 


so. The season for planting is from March till 
June. 

It is said, by those who have tried it, that 
harrowing wheat in the spring will increase the 
yield at least five bushels to the acre; that it 
won’t hurt the timothy and that the clover seed 








can be sowed after the harrowing is done. It is 





an easy matter for any farmer to prove the truth 
or falsity of such a statement. 

Catch one rat, smear him with coal tar, and 
lethim go. The warning will not be lost on the 
whole brood that infest your premises, which 
will at once leave to trouble you no more. If 
this plan fails—and so many plans do fail—-place 
on the floor near where their holes are situated 
a thin layer of moist caustic potash. When the 
rats travel on this it will cause their feet to be- 
come sore, and when they lick them, which they 
will do, their tongues will also become sore. The 
consequence is they will soon get disgusted and 
depart. 

Last season an experiment was tried on the 
Experimental farm in Chester county, to show 
the prolificness of several different varieties of 
potatoes. The largest yield in the plots planted 
was of the Victor, 375 bushels; following came 
Seedling, No. 38, 366, White Granger, 319, Key: 
stone, 285, Snowflake, 270, Brownell’s None- 
such, 262, Peerless, 251, Farmers’ Glory, 242, 
Extra Early Vermont, 249, Excelsior, 248, Wes- 
tern Reserve, 241. The Early Rose, Late Rose, 
King of the Earlies and Compton’s Surprise made 
a poor yield. The two last named, however, 
were harvested in July. The Keystone and 
White Granger showed very small per cent. of 
small potatoes. 


About plows.—Until our plow-makers get up 
a plow with a share that can be kept sharp with- 
out daily visits to the shop, farmers will have to 
worry along as they have done heretofore. The 
rage now is for a share that costs from fifty cents 
to $1.25 apiece, which is worthless after it gets 
dull, and it gets dull very quick in many soils. 
The Adamant plow has a reversible, self-sharp- 
ening point, whichis a step in the right direction, 
but we need the cutting part of the share adjusti- 
ble also, costing not over twenty-five cents. In 
soils that contain grit a plow that has two shares, 
one to be sent to the shop to be sharpened while 
the other 1s in use, is, to our mind, better than 
the new-fangled concerns with shares that can- 
not be sharpened and are always dull. In cer- 
tain loamy soils this may not be so. Show usa 
good plowman who will fool with a dujl share 
and at the same time suppress profanity! And 
profanity in a furrow is almost as bad as in a 
sunday-school. We had occasion, last fall, to 
commend the Wiard plow, which we saw exhibi- 
ted at the Mt. Holly, N. J., Fair where it captured 
the highest premiums. Our friend, James Thorn- 
ton, of Byberry, Pa., liked the plow also, and has 
taken the agency for parts of Bucks and Mont- 
gomery counties. We expect James and his plow 
to walk up head at the matches the coming sea- 
son. Our friends, S. L. Allen & Co., of this city, 
are manufacturing agents for what they deem the 
best plow extant, and they want agents North, 
South, East and West. Furst & Bradley’s Gar- 
den City Clipper is made at Chicago, in immense 
numbers, and ranks as one of the best plows 
before the public. They have many points of 
excellence which, with terms to agents, are fully 
set forth in the manufacturers’ circular and 
pamphlets. 

The Lawn. 

Reses and flowering shrubs that bloom from 
the young wood may be pruned now. Deutzias, 
Pyrus japonica, &c., which bloom from the old 
wood should not be trimmed at this season of the 
year or the flower buds will be removed. The 
most comprehensive rule for pruning shrubbery 
is to cut out all dead or unhealthy wood ; if the 
bushes are very thick, thin out a little in the 
centre and cut the plant into symmetrical shape. 

Morrisville, Pa. 
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Bare spots upon the lawn or yard should be 
raked and seeded with lawn grass or nicely sodded. 
Guano is excellent to apply over the whole grass 
plot. Tulips, hyacinths, roses and herbaceous 
plants, which received a protection last fall 
should now be partly uncovered, and wholly 
later in the month. Gladioluses and tuberoses 
should be started in pots for early flowering; 
and seeds of annuals should be sown in boxes in 
the kitchen window or hot-bed, if not already 
done. 

There is no better lawn grass for this section 
than Kentucky blue grass. It will “ take pos- 
session ’’ and rout nearly every kind of weed. 


The Truck Garden. 

Potatoes kept in a dark cellar do not make 
as good seed as if kept in a lighted cellar. 

Do not hurry matters in the truck patch. 
Keep the plow out until the soil is warm and 
mellow. 

Ground bone is the best special fertilizer for 
onions, next to hog manure. The bone should 
be very finely ground. 

For grapes stick close to Concord and Clin- 
ton. Of course there can be no objection to your 
finding something better, if you can. 

The spade will do for Old World gardeners, 
but our great American eagle must roost on a 
plow when she alights in the Truck Garden. 

Prune currants now by cutting out the old, 
crooked and stunted wood. Old and feeble bushes 
may be thus made to bear larger and finer fruit. 

Last year we raised Dreer’s improved lima 
beans and they yielded enormously. They are 
of very good quality and we believe they are the 
most productive varety grown. S. C. M. 

Thomas Shalicross thinks, in order to ob- 
tain the best crop of potatoes in this section, that 
planting should be delayed nearly until June, 
though this depends somewhat upon the seasons 
and the rains. ‘“ We usually plant our potatoes 
too early.” 

Send North for seed potatoes. Try planting 
your own seed alongside of that bought at a dis- 
tance and report the result next year. Our lead- 
ing growers do not use their own tubers for seed. 

Lose not a moment in planting peas, pota- 
toes, beets, radishes, parsnips and cabbages, for 
early family use, after the ground gets dry 
enough. Cold snaps that are to come won’t 
hurt them much. 

The Reliance and Brandywine raspberries 
command the Philadelphia market. As the 





IMPROVED PLANET JR. SEED DRILL. 
fruit hucksters express it they are the “boss” 


berries. The Reliance is not, however, sold in 
all our city markets, being comparatively new. 

When plants have been received by mail, if 
they are pretty well dried, they should have water 
applied sparingly for a week or two, and should 
have the tops cut back somewhat. When a new 
growth is started they can be watered more freely. 

The practice of obtaining seeds of a more 
Northern climate is approved by many experi. 
enced gardeners and farmers and is being adopted 








to a considerable extent. The plan is not simply 
to change the seed occasionally but to procure a 
fresh supply every season. In the case of sugar, 
and perhaps field corn, it is advantageous. 


The seed house of Landreth & Son, of this 
city, is nearly 100 years old, and is to-day the 
largest producer of garden seeds in America. It 
owns and cultivates over 1,500 acres in seeds in 
four States—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Wis- 
consin and Virginia. Those who consider qual- 
ity and purity as of the first importance, can 
order Landreth’s seeds with entire confidence, 
for in these respects their fame is world-wide. 


Let it be understood that the Acme and Para- 
gon have the unqualified endorsement of the 
FARM JOURNAL. We have no seed to sell, but 
we wantall our readers to have the benefit of these 
splendid varieties. The originator of them, 
(Livingston,) as well as other parties, offer the 
seed at moderate rates in our advertising col- 
umns. It is time that the Trophy had taken a 


back seat, where it belongs. 

Seed drilis.—It is proper that we should call 
the attention of our readers to the four leading 
seed drills—the Monitor, the Improved Planet Jr. 
Matthew’s, (see engravings,) and Rue’s. The lat- 
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MONITOR SEED DRILL. 


ter is shown onlyein the advertisement (page 84). 
It is also proper for us to say that we believe all 
are good but we do not know which is best. Allof 
them are advertised in the FARM JOURNAL,— 
which also is proper. Where much truck is grown 
for market, or where root crops are cultivated 
for stock, these drills are immensely useful and 
economical; in fact, are indispensable. In sav- 
ing time and seed they will certainly pay for 
themselves in one year, for they do not cost much. 
The cut of the Planet Jr., shows a drill, wheel 
hoe, wheel cultivator and wheel plow combined. 

Lady grape.—tThis variety was originated 
by George W. Campbell, Delaware, Ohio. We 
fear our borrowed item of last month, condemn- 
ing it, was not well advised. Some very good 
authorities name it as the best white grape. 
Meehan says “it is a free healthy grower and 
the fruit indicates it to be one of the best white 
grapes yet introduced.” Prof. Thurber says it is 
better than the Martha. If this be true then we 
advise our readers to try it. Plants are 50 cents 
each. 

In reply to our question, ‘“‘ what cabbage do 
you deem the best for market gardeners in the 
Middle States—the one that will yield the largest 
returns in cash,” D. Landreth & Son reply, 
‘“‘ Bloomsdale Early Market.” This is good au- 
thority. Speaking of cabbage we must add that 
housewives should try the Savoy cabbage for 
home use. The flavor is the best—and there is 
a vast difference in the richness of cabbages, 
though many are unaware of it. 

About sugar corn.—For very early sugar 
corn the Naragansett, Early Minnesota and Mar- 
blehead, (sold by Gregory,) are the best. A few 








days later comes the Triumph, which, while it is 
very sweet, grows to a good size, which no other 
very early sweet corn does. For late planting 
Stowell’s Evergreen remains at the head of the 
list. Mammoth Sweet is just what its name im- 
plies, but is later than the Triumph. The black 
sweet is most delicious for home use. To get 
sugar corn early send North for the seed. We 
believe our Philadelphia seedsmen all sell North- 
ern grown seed. 

To have early lima beans, melons, cucum- 
bers, sugar corn, &c., for the home table, take 
Some rich sods and cut into pieces six inches 
square. Invert the sods and plant the seeds, 
placing them in a hot-bed, in the house, or in a 
sunny place in the wood-shed. When the season 
advances the sods can be planted in the hills and 
a start of several weeks thus be had. To obtain 
potatoes very early, sprout the seed tubers in a 
box filled with dirt kept moist behind the kitchen 
stove. Tomatoes, as most of our readers know, 
can be readily started in a pot in the kitchen 
window. 

Of strawberries, what varieties shall we 
plant? Well, test the Sharpless and Crescent 
Seedling in your patch by all means. The 
former is very large, the latter so prolific that it 
threatens the supremacy of the Albany. When 
the Albany does well, stand by it for the market 
crop, until you know you have something better. 
In no case plant this sour berry for the home table. 
The Continental and Forest Rose should also re- 
ceive trial. Capt. Jack, Seth Boyden No. 30, 
Monarch of the West and Charles Downing are 
varieties that far excel the Albany in all respects 
in many localities. Outside of these we have 
named experiment with moderation; but experi- 
ment, until you learn exactly what is best adapted 
to your soil and climate. Buy of those who ad- 
vertise in this paper when you buy at all. Last 
month an item gave the kinds of soil—light or 
heavy—for the different varieties. 


The Orchard. 


Grape-vines and fruit and shade trees that 
were not trimmed in the autumn or winter should 
be trimmed now. Out-door grafting may be done 
whenever it is warm enough, commencing with 
plums and cherries. Wash the trees with strong 
soap-suds or whitewash. Plant fruit and shade 





MATTHEWS’ SEED DRILL. 


trees, hedges, shrubbery, &c., before they start 
to grow—the sooner the better after the ground 
is dry enough. Evergreens defer to April or 
May. Half of the last year’s growth should be 
cut from the tops of young trees when planting 
out.—S. C. M., Morrisville, Pa. 

Pear trees, dwarf or standard, should | e se- 
lected for planting one year old from the bud or 
graft, instead of twoorthree. Such trees cost less 
money, are more easily shaped, grow faster and 
come into bearing sooner, with the same treat- 
ment. Each of these points has been proven by 
experiment and may be seen illustrated in our 
orchard. Put manure into each hole before in- 
serting the tree, covering the manure with sur- 
face dirt an inch or two thick. Set the tree on 
this dirt and fill up the hole, shaking the tree 
gently as the dirt is filled in; trample firmly. 
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leaving the dirt higher around than close to the 
tree. Mulching does no harm, nor is it necessary 
when the above precaution is taken. S. R.S. 
Farmington, Del. 

The top of a fruit tree, to secure the best re- 
sults in color and flavor of the fruit, should be 
kept open to the admission of air and sunlight. 
If some branches grow too fast for the harmonious 
balance of the tree, pinch out the buds at the end 
and thus force the growth into the other branches 
that are notso thrifty. Five years of cultivation 
and watchful pruning and you will never have 
occasion to remove large branches. It is a terri- 
ble loss to a tree to allow branches to attain a 
large size only to be slaughtered. 


Ida cherry.—This is a promising cherry ac- 
cording to Charles Downing. It originated in 
Cumberland county, Pa. The fruit is rather 
large, skin pale, whitish-yellow, nearly covered 
with bright red more or less mottled ; flesh very 
tender, juicy, rich, very good, if not the best, 
quality. The tree is an abundant bearer, ripen- 
ing about the same time as the May Duke. 
E. H. Cocklin, of Shepherdstown, Pa., cfin give 
fuller description, as he has the original tree, 
now 25 years old. The stock has never been 
disseminated. 


Bartlett, Beurre d’Anjou, and Lawrence are 
the three most profitable pears grown in the 
United States. They fail in some places, but are 
more generally successful than any other varie- 
ties. Major Freas, of the Germantown Telegraph 
names Doyenne d’Ete, Giffard, Bloodgood,Tyson, 
Bartlett, Belle Lucrative, Seckel, Lawrence and 
teading, as the nine best varieties of standard 
pears for the Middle States. 

Apple trees, unlike peach or pear trees, 
should be three years old when set. Whatever 
loss is sustained by cutting off roots should be 
more than balanced by taking off the top. After 
starting to grow they need no pruning the first 
year after setting. The fresh leaves growing out 
on the trunk and branches—the lungs of the 
young tree—are needed to promote root growth. 


Robert McKinstry, of Columbia Co., New 
York, indulges in fruit growing as a pastime and 
for profit. His orchard consists of 300 acres and 
contains 24,000 apple trees, 1700 pears, 4000 cher- 
ries, 500 peaches, 200 plums, &c. Of pears his 
trees are mostly Bartlett, B. d’Anjou, Sheldon, 
Seckel and Lawrence. 

Orange crab apple originated in Iowa from 
crab seed ten years ago; it is the most popular 
winter crab I know of. I stand ready to pay one 
dollar each for ten trees of any variety of crab 
that will cope with the Orange or Telfer for 
quality, hardiness and productiveness. 

Baraboo Wis. A. C. MATTHEWS. 

In selecting fruit trees consider whether you 
wish the fruit for family use or for market. You 
do not need the same varieties for one purpose as 
for the other. Select mostly the kinds that do the 
best in your neighborhood: there is no better 
rule than this. 

“Manure young orchards heavily and cultivate 
annually. Corn, potatoes, buckwheat and all 
root crops may occupy the well manured orchard, 
but on no consideration allow the growing of oats. 
Oats are almost a sure death to fruit trees of any 
kind. 

Ti pays to grow but few kinds of apples, and 
those should be kinds that are steady and full 
bearers. A variety that is of fine flavor, yet that 
bears poorly, is unprofitable and ought to be 
sparingly planted. The same may be said of 
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apple and sets out an orchard this spring, see 
that a few of this variety gets into the list. We 
address distant readers to whom this valuable va- 
riety is a stranger. 

eave the orchard to take care of itselt and 
if you ever get any fruit worth anything write 
and let us know. We would like to publish the 
fact as a very remarkable one. 

In setting dwarf pears cut away all but about 
six inches of the quince roots, for these roots, if 
they run deep may decay, to the idjury of the 
tree. Quoted from Meehan. 

Meehan says that if land is not naturally dry 
enough for the orchard it is cheaper and better 
to throw the earth up into banks and ridges than 
to underdrain. 

Consult the advertisements in this paper and 
send for catalogues of those who advertise before 
ordering fruit trees. 

Potash in the form of ashes is a most excel- 
lent fertilizer for fruit trees. There is no doubt 
about it. 

Talk about underdraining an orchard! ’Tis 
far better to select soil that needs no drainage. 

Experiment with novelties in moderation; 
stick to the true and tried varieties of fruit. 

Set the earliest varieties of fruit in that part 
of the orchard having the lightest soil. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ADVERTISERS like to know whids paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


“Queen of ew Market,” ‘id 


The Largest, handsomest, Best, Hardy Red “eon ; 
3 inches round and very productive. Carries best and sells 
best. Send for catalogues. Address 


WILLIAM PARRY, CINNAMINSON, N. J. 


Early Ohio Seed Potatoes, 


Earlier, better and more productive than Rose. * $2.25 per 
bus.; $1.25 half —_ ." cts. peck. Shipped in new bags, 
.F. _ DU NCAN, | N larshallton, Del. 


FRUIT TREES 


SHADE TREES, SMALL FRUITS, ETC. 


APPLE TREES, 25 cts. each ; $15 to $18 per 100. 

PEAR TREES, extra size ,50 cts. each ; 5) er dozen. 
GRAPE-VINES , very fine, 25 to 50 cts. "eac ; $2 to $4 Doz. 
SHADE TREES, 50 cts. to ‘$1.50 each. 

EVERGREENS of all kinds, sizes and prices. 
OSAGE ORANGE Hedging, $3.50 per 1000; $15 per 5000. 

An immense stock of Arbor-vitz for hedging very cheap. 
Send for Descrpitive Catalogue, just published. 

WILLIAM H. MOON, 
Glenwood Nurseries. MORRISVILLE, Bucks Co., Pa, 


FINE TREES 


AND PLANTS; APPLE, STANDARD AND DWARF 
PEARS, PEACH, CHERRY, APRICOT, ORANGE 
QU INCE, Etc. MAPLES— —Norway, Sugar and Silver, 
-_ Pa. HARDY EVERGREENS—Norway and Hem- 

Spruce, Austrian and Scotch Pines, Junipers, Arbor- 
-- 4. or hedges or single specimens. Grapeviues, Rasp- 
berries, Straw berries, Rhubarb, Asparagus roots; Currants 
by 100 or 1000. LOW wh 4 Write for what is wanted. 


ROBERTS, Malvern, Pa. 
t 








For TWELVE Ever- Blooming | 


ROSES | 


Strong Plants, your choice, ~—o 
Sree by mail. 135 finest sorts. 
assortinent of Penge uae" at 
game price. New ‘oses added 
is on $3 orders. "Tuieens secs 







INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springfield, 0. 








My annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed, for 1879, rich in engravings, from 
original photogrephs, will be sent FREE. to all whoapply,. 

mers of last season need not write for it. I offer oneof 
the largest collections of vegetable seed ever sent out by any 
seed house in America, a large portion of which were grown 


on my six seed farms. Printed pg en ~ for cultivation on 
each package. All seed warranted to be bo! bh and true 
to name; so far, that should it prove otherwise, I will refill 
the order, ratis. The original introducer of the Hubbard 
Squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead Cabbages, Mexican 
Corn, and scores of other vegetables. I invite the atron- 
age of all who are anxious to have their seed directly from 
the grower, fresh, wo a= fo the very best strain, New 
ime as 

JAMES 7 Hi. "GREGORY . Marblehead, Mass. 


G ASSORTMENT of Peach and Apple 
ENERAL Trees, and Small Fruits. Also, several 
Farms for sale cheap. ‘R. 8. JOHNSTON, Stockley, y, Del. 


LIVINGSTON’S NEW VARIETIES 


—=TOMATOES— 


Acme and Paragon. 


Single packet, 15 cts.; two packets, 25 cts.; 1 0z. 75 cts. ; 
46 oz. 40 cts., postpaid. Our ILLUST RATED SE ED CAT! ey 
es ER = on_application, Address the originator. 
IVINGSTON, Columbus, Ohio. 





SPRING OF 1879. 


FRUIT AND TREES | 


ORNAMENTAL 
LOW RATES. 


LARGE STOCK. 


Standard PEAR TREES a Specialty. 


Send stamp for Trade List. AGENTS WANTED. 


TREES! “rene 


Lockport, N. Y. 
Niagara Nurseries. 


Millions of Trees & Plants 


300,000 Apple Trees, 150,000 suitable to send by mail, in- 
cluding my large list of valuable late keepers. Alsoa large 
list of Peach Trees, suitable to send by mail, including all 
the new Extra Early and late varieties—large list, suitable 
to send by mail. Also Queen of the Market, Reliance and 
Early Prolific Raspberries, Japan Persimmon, all the new 
Strawberries, Osage Orange, Ornamental Trees and Shrub- 
berry, and all stock usally found in a first-class nursery 
can furnished. Prices to suit the times. A 60-PAGE 
CATALOGUE GRATIS, with much yaluable information 
showing how and what to plant. 

ANDOLPH PETERS, 
GREAT NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN NURSERIES, 
Wilmington, Del. 


APPLE ano CHERRY TREES 


EVERGREENS. Also,a general assortment of 
Nursery Stock at very reasonable prices. Address 
GEORG ACHELIS, West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 












Our 25 Cent Box of Seeds contains Pearl Mi 
Fart Alnond, Burpee's Early Beet, Acme Tomato,.Marbleh 
Mammoth Cabbage, IIanson Lettuce, Brealk/ast Radish, Marble- 
head Squash, and Russian Sunflower ; worth at retail di 00, but 
costs, post-paid, only 25 Cemts. We make this extraordi- 
nary offer to extend our trade. Directions for culture printed 
on each package of the above seeds. 


The FARM ANNUAL for 1879, of Blooded 
— Stock, Seeds. Fancy Poultry, Thor- 
ay te ‘Do gs. &e., sent free; or with two 
es Improved arm Seeds for a 3 cent stamp. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
No. 221 CHURCH STREET 


P. O. Box 1890. Philadelphia, Pa. 





PHACH TREES! 


PHAOCH TREES! 


All the leading market varieties grown in large quantities, including 


DOWNING AND SAUNDERS, 


Ripening several days in advance of Amsden. Also a general stock ot 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
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pears. 
If any reader has never tried Smith’s Cider 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, &c. Correspondence soiicited. Address e 
RAKESTRAW & PYLE, Wiilow Dale, Chester Co., Pa. 
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_THE HOUSEHOLD. | 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 








HOME TOPICS, No. 23. 
BY FAITH. 
So much has been written of late years about 
the advisability of training girls to some definite 
work, that it seems almost superfluous to say 


aught more on the subject; and yet the training 


is not done and it is probably only by “line upon 
line, here a little and there,” a great deal, that 
the people of our country will ever be impressed 
with the rightfulness of it. We are often told 
that young ladies in England are drilled in 
systematic work, visiting the poor, ete., and 
while it may he true sometimes, I am inclined 
to think the reverse is the rule; sytematic they 
may be, but not in what we should call work, 
A daughter of a large land owner there was re- 
cently asked to visit a school in her neighborhood 
but declined, saying her time was fully occupied, 
and being further questioned named her employ- 
ments; not one of them could be called work, 
except feeding the canaries and clipping dead 
leaves in the conservatory, writing notes, a daily 
walk, paying calls or riding with “mamma,” 
dressing for dinner, and an evening party or ball 
took every minute of theday. Now, this may do, 
for the present, among the aristocracy and gentry 
of Great Britain, while all the wealth of the land 
is in their hands, but we do sometimes hear, even 
now, of “decayed gentlewomen ”’ there, of their 
struggles for and with work, for which they have 
no preparation and the bitter ending in the poor- 
house; but in this land and time of sudden 
changes, no girl has any right to expect to be 
taken care of; every father will naturally try to 
give his children the best education within his 
means, and they should be taught that it is a 
duty to avail themselves of every opportunity so 
offered ; but girls as well as boys should take 
their share of the needful work, when hired help 
is for any reason not to be had; and when the 
regular routine of school education is over, they 
will probably have a good knowledge of house- 
keepingalso. Ifopportunities have been wanting, 
however, it would be better to dismiss a servant 
and let the daughter take her place for a while, 
than to let her be ignorant of the daily work of 
a woman’s life. 

A thorough knowledge of housekeeping being 
gained, what next? The parents may not be very 
well off and think that the daughter can help 
with the work, and so save a little. My friends, 
you are wrong. Suppose, and it is no uncommon 
case, that when you are laid down in your last 
sleep, that daughter should find herself penniless, 
what is she todo? She may hire as a menial in 
somebody’s kitchen; it is the ONLY means of 
earning a livelihood that she possesses, or she 
may, if still young, marry for a—I was going to 
say home, but that she could not so obtain; it 
would be only a living. Of the alternatives, I 
should choose the former, but what do you 
think of them? Do you protest? Well, what 
do you propose? ‘She can teach.” Well and 
good if she can; but the ordinary education 
given to our girls does Nor fit them to compete 
with those who, looking forward to teaching as 
life-work, drill for years in our great normal 
schools, “Sew!” Yes, but hand-work is obso- 


; lete, and the wages paid to a plain seamstress 











would necessitate steady, every day work to earn 
a bare living; is that prospect a pleasant one? 
“She has plenty of friends.” Ah, it comes to 
that, does it? If brothers or sisters, they are 
probably poor also; she must not burden them ; 
or, if better off, is the bread of dependence sweet ? 
I know that the visits of an aunt, a sister, or a 
cousin may be valuable and appreciated, even if 
of weeks’ duration, but it is only in ideal and 
book families that a dependent alien can be taken 
in permanently, and not made to feel sometimes 
that she is in but not of the circle. 

Make your daughters feel that they are just as 
much bound to be independent of charity as their 
brothers, and give them the means of being so; 
they may be milliners, dressmakers, telegraphists, 
fancy cooks, engravers, designers, lawyers, doc- 
tors,—and I khow of no higher occupation for a 
woman outside her own home than that of a 
physician,—florists, artists, compositors; the list 
might be much lengthened, but give them some 
means of earning an honest living; their educa- 
tion is not complete till they have it. What if 
the girl should marry? It is the best and happiest 
life for a woman ; she may lay aside her occupa- 
tion, but no sensible man will regret his wife 
being able to support herself should fortune de- 
sert him; nor can any woman say that she will 
never be alone and dependent on herself for 
support. 

There is another view of this subject, but I 
find that I must leave it for the next number of 
the JOURNAL. 

KITCHEN THOUGHTS, No. 2. 
BY A NEW HAND. 

This morning while looking over my breakfast 
table in a self-complacent mood, I was reminded 
that somewhere I have read that if a man is per- 
fectly fed he will never want rum or tobacco. I 
suppose that is a polite form of saying it is 
women’s fault that men drink and smoke. We 
don’t like to be responsible for every bad thing 
men do, but nevertheless there may be some truth 
in the above, and to be on the safe side we should 
all be familiar with the fine art of cooking. My 
breakfast table, with its bright, warm Turkey red 
cloth and white dishes, sausage nicely browned, 
delicately tinted cream gravy, hot cakes, honey, 
pickles, coffee, etc., all in delectable order re- 
minded me how often these scenes have been 
repeated ; how I’ve spent my youthful prime 
and grown grey in such services, and I could not 
help thinking that if Frank or the boys ever cut 
any capers, I’d be very much obliged if people 
would not lay it to me and say they fell from 
grace on account of an empty stomach. I have 
based my matrimonial career on the stuffing 
principle, and it seems as if I had made enough 
good things since I’ve been keeping house to 
undermine the whole whiskey trade. It has 
worked well on Frank, but then he was a great 
deal better to start with than other men; yet it 
is sometimes questionable, with me, whether he 
“ nays for the powder,” he can be so provoking. 
I should not wish, however, to be understood to 
set down good cooking as an infallible rule for 
keeping men straight. I would never undertake 
to give a sure rule for the management of either 
men or babies—single ladies can do that best. 
We who are married never pretend to know 
where they’ll break out or how they’ll be held. 

But some one remarks, what does she set her 
table in Turkey red for? She must be rich or 
else extravagant. I use it for double ecoonomy— 
to save labor and money also. We have eaten 
off a red cloth (I am most ashamed to say) fora 
month without washing it—two weeks on one 





side and two on the other, and then the men 
could not tell when the clean one came on. 
Frank said “if I would let it go another month 
I’d be a woman to brag about, but women must 
always be at some useless fuss and bother.” 
The first cost of a red cloth is no more than cor- 
responding quality in linen and will wear much 
longer. 

My breakfast cakes are of my own inven- 
tion. Last summer I wanted some unbolted 
flour for gems and bread, so Frank, in his reck- 
less way, took several bushels and had it ground, 
and I had flour enough to have supplied the 
neighborhood. There it stood like the ghost of 
Banquo and wouldn’t go down. This winter I 
am mixing it with buckwheat flour; one-third of 
the latter to two of the unbolted, and mixing with 
milk and yeast precisely as buckwheat cakes, 
and we find them a very excellent breakfast dish, 
and much more digestible than purely buck- 
wheat. I sift the Graham flour and take out a 
trifle of the very coarsest bran. And thus the 
flour is rapidly disappearing to the héalth and 
satisfaction of the family. I am glad it occurred 
now, but did not think best to say that to Frank. 
I told him a man would not amount to much 
without a wife to manage for him. He replied, 
“You are right, my love, my fair literary pearl, 
perfectly correct. A wife is handy to have 
about—to use up things; and then they’re so 
EASY to get.”” He emphasized easy. 





Studying at Home. 
BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


The FARM JOURNAL having joined in the gen- 
eral hue and cry against the laziness of teachers, 
and the absurdity of having children do all the 
studying at home and simply recite lessons at 
school, I, as a teacher, feel inclined to say a word 
or two upon the other side of the question. 

There is no doubt that in most of the city 
schools, where children go to school ten months 
in the year, entirely too much study at home is 
required. For children under sixteen years of age 
six hours a day is quite enough to spend over 
books, and the programme should be so arranged 
that recitation and study would alternate. But 
in the country, where many children only go to 
school from three to six months in the year, and 
where healthy exercise intervenes between the 
school session and the long winter evenings, 
some study at home is a good and desirable thing. 

The present tendency is to make school-work 
entirely too easy for the pupils. Oral teaching 
is to supersede text books, and all that children 
are to do is to keep eyes and ears open and drink 
in all that the teacher has to impart. Or, if 
books are used, every new step when reached 
must be explained by the teacher, and all the 
difficulties smoothed away before the pupil sets 
to work to prepare a lesson. The consequence is 
that the reasoning faculties remain undeveloped, 
and the child crams down a miscellany of facts 
and figures, which he is utterly unable to digest. 

The real use of a teacher, after all, is neither 
to study the lessons for his pupils nor to hear 
recitations, but simply to awaken a hunger and 
thirst for knowledge. He may teach his pupils 
how to study, but if he expects them to accom- 
plish anything in after life he must let them hunt 
up the meanings of all the hard words, search 
out their own map questions, and work their own 
sums. Once arouse in a boy or girl the desire to 
do the hard things without assistance, and there 
are no obstacles in the road to learning that may 
not be overcome. Knowledge gained by one’s 
own persistent effort is not easily forgotten, but 
when another does the work, that which we fancy 
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we have acquired, is gone from our memory just 


when we need it most. 
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It sounds like a very good motto, “One thing 
at a time, and that done well;” but houskeeepers 
know that it would never answer for them. They 
must doa great many things at a time, or at least 
keep a great many wheels in motion at once, or 
there will be a sad deficiency in some department. 
They must have an eye on the oven, the kettle 
and the sauce pan, the baby and the ‘three- year- 
old, and very likely be setting the table for 
dinne r, allatonce. For none of these things can 
go on well without her constant supervision. 


9s to carpet sweepers, we hear strong endorse- 
mentofthem. Mrs. A. has one; it works admi- 
rably. ‘It is more than satisfactory, it takes up 
all threads and dust without any apparent wear 
or harm to the carpets. Of course it will not take 
the place of a broom for corners.”’ So a subscri- 
ber writes. “Aunt Mary” has used one for 
nearly ten years. The cost is $2.75. If Men had 
the sweeping to do instead of Women—and were 
actually compelled to sweep—the demand for 
sweepers would increase a thousand-fold. 





In despair a subscriber writes: “I would 
like to see in the columns of your paper, a good 
receipt for making bread. I am tired of eating 
hard, dry and heavy bread.” Now, then, let us 
have this question answered in the FARM 
JOURNAL. Come, ye makers of good bread, tell 
us how you do it. 


*+ May the lighted candle of the ‘ Household’ 
be welcomed to other homes to cheer and brighten 
their inmates. Wecan not do without its-rays 
which do awaken and bless us.”—M. W. E. R. 

It makes us glad that our readers can so 
write.—Ed. 

Mate canary birds now. 


How To Do Things. 


Three pounds of brown sugar contain no 
more saccharine substance than two and one-half 
of granulated. 

In carving a roast of beef, two forks, set 
some distance apart, will hold the piece much 
better than one. 

Smoked meats should be prepared by the 
middle of March, and hung away ina dry place; 
ham should be enclosed in paper, beef in linen. 

J. C. WM. writes in answer to recent queries: 
** When bees swarm and no men are around, call 
in two or three practical old women.” Just so. 

Stains on wall paper can be cut out with a 
sharp pen-knife, and a piece of paper so nicely 
inserted that no one can see the patch. In put- 
ting on new wall paper, always save the rem- 
nants, 

Old paint-brushes can easily be cleaned 
by soaking awhile in kerosene oil, then rubbing 
back and forth on a board, using the kerosene 
as you would paint. Then wash well with soft 
soap, soda and hot water.—Susirk, Linden, N. J. 

Common shoe-blacking mixed with castor 
oil; also, the best black ink mixed with the 
white of an egg, will give ladies’ and children’s 
fine shoes color and shine without rubbing off on 
their dresses. This answers querie of W.S. L., 
does it not? 

-f wall that has been whitewashed may be 
pepe’. Scrape off any of the lime which may 
»e loose or inclined to fall; then with a white- 
wash brush give the wall a coat of glue water— 
one-half pound of glue to three gallons of water— 
this the paperhangers call sizing. After this 
dries put on the paper; the glue sticks to the 
lime and the paper sticks to the glue. 

Every housekeeper should get a bottle of 
ammonia before the annual house-cleaning be- 


gins. It will save an immense amount of elbow 
grease. In cleaning paint, (not where varnish 


has been used) washing dishes, removing stains, 
cleaning windows, &c., a spoonful will work 
wonders, Experience will teach how large the 
spoon should be. Try it. 

Dry yeast.—I have proved the following re- 
cipe for dry yeast to be most excellent and con- 
venient :—Boil a handful of hops in one quart of 
water ; strain off and add, while boiling hot, one- 








half cup sugar, and one table-spoonful each of 
ginger and salt and sufficient corn-meal to make 
a stiff dough. 


When cool add two-thirds cupful 
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of good yeast. When light form into thin cakes, 
gon more meal if necessary and dry in the 
shade. A piece one inch square will be enough 
for a good-sized loaf of bread.—Mrs. E. O. LEE, 
Newfield, N. J. 

Hygienic Hints. 


Do not buy anti-fat or any other “ patent ” 
remedies, 

Frozen feet are entirely cured by moistening 
the stockings with the oil used in the lamp. Do 
this for a week, when the pain and itching will 
be gone. 

Don’t snore.—The way to stop it is keep your 
mouth shut and this can be done if the habit is 
encouraged. A person only snores because he 
opens his mouth. 

For neuralgia nothing is better than fasting 
for two or three days; lying at full length in the 
sunshine in your room, is excellent, but the room 
should be warmed. 

@ useful foot-warmer consists of a bottle of 
hot water placed at the feet, when going to bed. 
The water will keep warm through the night 
and impart warmth to the feet. This is both 
cheap and effective. 

For chapped hands take three drams each 
of gum camphor, beeswax and spermaceti, and 
three ounces of olive oil; put them together in a 
cup upon the stove, where they will melt slowly, 
and torm in a few minutes a white ointment. 
Anoint the hands on going to bed, and put on 
an old pair of gloves.—BETTY. 


Modes and Manners. 


A tall person should not use perpendicular 
lines of trimming. A narrow back should not 
have five seams across it. A short person should 
not wear successive rows of horizontal trimming. 
tound shoulders or high shoulders should never 
be covered with the new collars that simulate 
yokes. A well proportioned form should never 
put itself into plaids; an ungainly one may. 
Neither a very lean person, or one of dices oppo- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most ; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


YLOVER, TIMOTHY, ORCHAR D a ae 
/ Agog WHOLESALE AND RE 
. B. ROGERS, 133 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STRA WBE i 2, 


Blackberry and Raspberry plants, Currant bushes, Grape- 
Vines, &c., at prices to suit the times. Descriptive Price- 
list free. Address S. J. ALLIS, Erie, Pa. 





CH 
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anuatiin, Crescent, 


And all other leading Strawberries, Raspber- 
ries, Grapes, Fruit Trees, it at low rates. Send 
for catalogue. KE. J. & J. ©. WILLIAN 1S, 


ay tie eae LAIR, New Je rsey. 
ry\ THE EARLIEST PEACHES, 
PLAN I Downing, Wilder & Musser. 
A few thousand good, second-class tress tor sale low. 
Also, a few —— first-class trees. 


M. ENGLE & SON, Marietta, Pa. 


is pages. 
applicants, Address 


Bliff Select Garden Sveds. 


Very instructive. FREE TO Aut. 
RDY of Palmyra, N. Y. 





PU 












3 SONS GARDEN ,FIELD & 


HAND --;.ower StED 
BOOK KK tants SMALL FRUITS 


| 9 t bre 

| 5 a —s | 
| 
| 


FARM & GARDEN SAR PST é 
a Eftablifhed 1845. }) | 


136 pases, beavtifully illustrated, indispensable, 
to-all interested in gardening, mailed to all {| 
applicants enclosing’ 10 Cents. Address 


B.K.BLISS & SONS. | 
34 BARCLAY ST°N.Y.CITY. 412 


oY DER BL ACKBE RRIES, $8 to $15 > per M. GREAT 

A AMERICAN and CAPT. JACK STRAWBERRIES, 

30 cts. a dozen, postpaid. Other kinds lower. Lists free to 
all. sT EELE BROS., La Porte, Ind. 














pirorel ~AFTER Sor Rachie toma 

T cn, MR eer dewey 

SAN SPLANT SO Subtle Plant-Pote 
ADDRESS: 














a TOMATO. 


Extra Selected Seed Packets, 3e. PEARL MILLET 
Etc., and Choice Home Grown Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Plants. Vinescheap. Also Rabbits. 

TUISCO GREINER, Naples, N. Y. 


CHOICE 
s) 


STRAWBERRIE 


AND OTHER.,SMALL FRUITS 


Illustrated Price List and Directions for © 
Culture mailed on application. 
y Special rates to dealers and large bu yers. 


F.R.PIERSON TARRYTOWN _N- 


] IAMUND LKON PLOWS—THE HARDEST AND 








Strongest Plow ever Made s ROGEKS. 
Manufacturers’ Agent, 133 Market Stree t, Philadelp shia. 





=>—> GARDEN SEEDS.<—<x 


We desire to call the attention of all interested in Agriculture, Horticulture, Gardening or 


Trucking to the fact that we are 


THE LARGEST PRODUCERS OF GARDEN SEEDS IN AMERICA. 


Our farms do not exist upon paper, but can be found by any inquirer ; and in the selection of 
stocks, and systems of culture, we have as a firm the advantages of 


Very Nearly a Century of Experience. 
Our Farms are situated at 


BRISTOL, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
MANITOWOC, Manitowoc County, Wisconsin, 


The whole comprising a total of 


1574 Acres Owned, Occupied and Cultivated by Ourselves. 


Upon these lands, we have anitiet | in a single season $20,000 worth of PURCHASED fertilizers, 
a fact which exhibits the magnitude of our operations. 


STOCK 


From which all our crops are grown on all the farms, are produced on Bloomsdale, the Pennsylvania 
farm, and under the daily scrutiny of the proprietors, are thoroughly culled of all departures from 
the true types, and produce crops of such purity of strain as to warrant us in declaring that none 


THE 


are Superior, and few Equal! 


All who desire good Seeds should purchase LANDRETHS’. 
Illustrated catalogues free to all who apply. 
DAVID LANDRETH S SONS, 

21 and 23 South Sixth Sts., Phila., Pa. 


them, write for them. 


Between Market and Chestnut Sts., 





BURLINGTON, Burlington County, N, J., 
MONASKON, Lancaster County, Virginia. 


SEEDS 


If your merchant does not keep 
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MEMORANDA. 


—“As it May Happen” is an interesting 
story of American life and character. 

—It will pay any person who uses fertilizers to 
read the card of Baugh & Son, on the last page. 

— “A.C. L.” of Lebanon, Pa., forms 350 words 
from the letters comprising the word ‘‘ Constan- 
tinople.”” Nobody has beat that yet, though our 
little friend Tatum, of Wilmington, Del., is not 
much behind. 

—Pugh’s new Star Course opens on March 3rd 
with a lecture by Beecher ; following this comes 
Anna E, Dickinson, March 6th; Ole Bull on the 
10th ; Helen Potter, 13th; Talmage, 20th; the 
violinist, Remenji, 24th; Hyatt Smith, 27th; 
Nellie F. Brown, 31st; Burdette, of the Hawk- 
eye, April 3rd; to close with a concert by the 
Kellogg-Carey opera troupe on April 7th. Let’s 
all buy season tickets ! 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
YOY al ral 
BEST OFFER YET. 

Jrsahaac F. Tillinghast, Seedsman, Factoryville, Pa., 

makes the best offer of the season. For fifty cents he 
will send a copy pf the latest and best book on gardening, 
entitled “* Vegetable Plants,” and a selection of seeds from 
his list to the amount of fifty cents, all postpaid by mail. 
The book alone is worth many times the whole cost, and 
the seeds are warranted fresh and genuine. Send your ad- 


dress and get a copy of his Illustrated Catalogue free— 
with particulars, 


LAWRENCE & TAYLOR, 
76 Aldersgate St., London E. C., England. 
teceive consignments of Dairy and other agricultural 
produce for sale in the LARGEST AND BEST MARKET 
IN THE WORLD. 
CoMMISSION :—For Consignments =p es per cent. 
a cn - £ on al 7“ o“ 


“ “ 


over £100—2 “ ‘* 
Freight &c., paid and Money advanced on Consign- 
ments without interest. 
Account sales and cash promptly remitted. 
BANKERS—NAT. PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 
Bay Telegraph Address, TAYRENCE, London. 





Our large Iiustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
for 1879 mailed FREE TO ALL, Contains the'Tatest 
Novelties and unusually full Standard Lists. It WILL PAY 


YOU TO SEND FOR Ir. BENSON, MAULE & CO. 
223 Church St., Philada., Pa. 


CORN AND WHEAT CULTURE 


are greatly benefited by our Harrow. 
Illustrated Pamphlet 
now ready. Address 
THOMAS HARROW CoO., Geneva, N. Y. 


PEARL MILLET 


(THE NEW FODDER PLANT.) 


Yields 100 tons green — 16 tons dry per acre. 
60c. per pint (by mail, postpaid). 
$1.00 “* quart * * 
By express, buyer to pay charges, $5 per peck. 
_ Statement of our experiments with it, and 
instructions for culture, free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 CORTLANDT ST.. NEW YCRK, 












IF YOU ARE 


GOING’ KANSAS 


Send for Free Guide, giving full and reliable informa- 
tion in regard to the Cheapest, most productive and Best 
Located Farming Lands in the State. Address 

J. E. LOCKWOOD, 


General Immigration Agent, Kansas City, Mis. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

OFFICE, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $6,750,000. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 

The Penn is strictly mutual. Its surplus is returned to 
its members every year, thus giving them insurance at the 
Lowest Rates. All of its Policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED AT LIFE 
RATES, Agents and Canvassers wanted. Apply to 

H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President, 





MEN’S oR BOY’S CLOTHING 
AT RETAIL, 


Either Ready-Made or To Order, 
CAN AFFORD TO OMIT READING THIS. 


0 








E EXPRESS THANKS FOR THE GREAT SHARE OF PUBLIC 
W favor given us in the past, which, we are convinced, results from our 
sincere efforts to serve our patrons. 
At the opening of this new season, we make a strong bid for business by 
adding to our already complete organization all the talent that money or 
influence can secure. 


Always unequaled in magnitude of stock, moderation of price, and ele- 
gance of style, we yet propose to make our business so increasingly attractive 
as to put competition out of the question. 





—_--— 0- 


THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD HAVE BEEN LAID UNDER CONTRIBUTION TO 


SUPPLY THE L000 STYLES OF 


Stapleand Fancy Spring Woolens 
NOW ON EXHIBITION. 


SUITS to Order, $18.00, and upwards. 
PANTS, to Order, $4.00 and upwards. 





0 





ARTISTIC CUTTERS, 
POLITE SALESMEN, 


EXCELLENT WORKMEN. 
MEN’S CLOTHING. 


FOR BOYS AND SMALL BOYS. 
Particulars too numerous to detail. 


W* design OUR OWN styles, and make the 

eae garments on our own premises, under the 

oe ee in variety. most thorough supervision, from carefully se- 
lected fabrics. 





‘HOICE in Fabric and Style. 
See Beyond Comparison. 





( UR stock is very large, including many 
fancy suits in sizes from four to ten years, 
| among which are The Cambridge, Oxford, Ete. 


SIX REASONS WHY ! 


CLOTHING CANNOT BE PURCHASED INTELLIGENTLY WITHOUT AN EXAMINATION 
OF OUR GOODS. 


OURTH—The styles of our garments are all 


IRST — Our stock is the largest in the 
new, many original. 


United States. 


IFTH—We have reduced the cost of pro- 
ducing our goods to a minimum, 


sm a methods of business render 
error or misrepresentation impossible. 


IXTH—Our aim is to make money by doing 


HIRD — Our prices are uniform to all y dou 
a large business at a very small rate of profit. 


buyers. 





0o- -——- 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
OAK HALL, 
S. E. Cor. 6th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





eg 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

[READERS of this paper are cordially invited 
to contribute to this department, either in the 
way of Queries or Notes. Those in search of in- 
formation upon any point in our province to 
consider, will probably find the editors, or some 
reader of the paper, able and willing to give sat- 
isfactory answers to their inquiries.] 


A. K. DesH, Macungie, Pa., asks where to get 
the new Keffer pear. We answer that William 
Parry, of Cinnaminson, N. J., offers it in his 
catalogue. 


CHARLES F.. Fox answers J. S. W.’s query, | 


“ How to get rid of the 
weevil.” “Stack your 
wheat out from the barn 
for two years «ud you will 
be very likely to get rid 
of tlhe pest.” 

LAST MONTH a Dela- 
ware subscriber wrote 
that he had tried the 
Early Ohio potato, ob- 
tained of Gregory, Mar- 


1 
blehead, Mass., with most [iw NHI ite 
excellent results. We 
have obtained an engray- 


ing of this potato and pre- 


sentiton this page. The 
Early Ohio is a seedling 
of the Early Rose, and it 
is claimed by Gregory 
that it is a week earlier 
than its parent and that it 
will yield one-third more. 
in rich, rather moist soil, to obtain the best results. 
It is not held at a fancy price as we note from 
Gregory’s catalogue. 


A “ Young Farmer” asks several questions, 
viz: When is the proper time to sow carrots, 
turnips and beets for the main crops? He wishes 
to raise as many crops during the season as pos- 
sible and asks what to sow after the wheat and 
rye crops for soiling or root crops, and what after 
the last hoeing of corn and potatoes. Let some 
of the veterans answer our correspondent. 


Davin B. RITTENHOUSE, of South Danby, N. 
Y., wishes to learn the best way to cultivate the 
quince to make it bear? The same good culture 
that should be given to dwarf pears will produce 
a ma It takes eternal vigilance to keep out 
the borers, which if left alone will quickly ruin 
the trees. Keep planting young trees of the 
Orange variety, and protect them as much as 
possible from this their greatest enemy, and suc- 
cess will be attained even in the difficult art of 
growing quinces. We should like to hear from 
S. C. M. on this subject. 


LAST SEASON a Horsham, Pa., farmer wrote 
us his experience with salt upon the potato 
patch. His experiment was not successful. 
An examination of the analysis of the po- 
tato tuber, as made by scores of chemists, and 
they all agree, shows that salt scarcely enters 
into the composition of the potato. If we were 
an enemy and wished to destroy our neghbor’s 
potato crop we would take no more effectual 
means of doing it than to put a handful of salt 
upon each hill. Barn-yard manure, well com- 
posted, is good for potatoes ; ashes are good in 
small quantities ; plaster is good, applied as the 
plants are coming up. Ashes, plaster and bone 
meal are an excellent application then, but a 
small addition of salt sontied in the hill will 
prove injurious to the young germs and the fu- 
ture crop. 


GEORGE W. ARMS, of Vineland, N. J., asks 
if “millet gets ripe in seventy-five days if sowed 
in March or early in April?” he millet 
(Golden) must be sown every spring after the 
danger of frost is over, broadcast or in drills, in 
the same manner as oats, three pecks to one bus. 














| 





THE EARLY OHIO POTATO. 
It should be planted | 





of seed to the acre. It is a very rapid growing 
grass, and matures in about ten weeks time. Its 
— is enormous—often as much as five tons of 

ay and one hundred bushels of seed to the acre. 
It takes much labor to save it, and a good force 
is necessary to follow the machine when cutting 
as grain. It is eagerly eaten by all stock, even 
hogs live and thrive on it, and it is a erop of 
which the farmer is sure to raise a fair yield every 
time he sows, one rain insuring a good crop. It 
will grow.in almost any climate, having been 
successfully grown in some part of nearly every 
latitude from Maine to Florida. 

We have more than covered the question of 
our correspondent for the reason that the growing 
of millet is an interesting one to farmers. We 
are indebted to the Country Gentlemen for the 
statement made above. 


WILLIAM PARRY answers A. Smith’s queries 


of last month, viz: “‘ What variety of blackber- 
ries yield best and how many bushels per acre 
will grow on rich, well cultivated soil, and what 
do the plants cost per thousand?” Different 
lants require different soils. In the county of 
urlington, N. J., and southerly through Dela- 
ware and Maryland, Wilson’s Early stands at 
the head of the list for large size, great produc- 
tiveness and early ripening. We have grown 
here at Pomona Nurseries one thousand bushels 
on ten acres of land, worth from $3.50 to $4.00 
er bushel, of the Lawton or New Rochelle. We 
ad ten acres of light, sandy land, that yielded 
700, 750 and 800 bushels in three successive 
years. Kuttatinny’s have yielded here 75 bush- 
els per acre and Dorchesters 60 bushels. The 
above varieties are plenty and sell at about ten 
dollars per one thousand plants, and may be °e- 
lied on to produce more bushels per acre than 
corn, and last ten or twelve years when once. 
established. We have several seedlings grown 
from the Wilson quite equal to it in size, quality 
and productiveness, and being twenty-five years 
younger since started from seed, may have a 
more vigorous constitution. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


R. T. HARRISON, 
N. T. Stephensburg, Fred. Co., Virginia. 
THOROUGHBRED 


Short-Horn Cattle and Berkshire Swine 


From best imported strains. Send for Circulars and prices. 
FOR SALE! 


BERKSHIRE HOGS, 


In pig to Imported DUKE OF RIVERSIDE II, for sale 
<r Also boars, sows and young pigs by Imported 
SMITHY. Large stock, bred from fashionable strains of 
blood. Ayrshire Bull Calves from milking strains at low 
prices. For catalogue address 

HARRY SEDGWICK, 


Wanted to Exchange-** “Sex bs 


for Guernsey, Short-Horn or grade Heifers or Cows. Ad- 
dress P. O. Lock Box No. 265, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


PUBLIC SALE 
AT 
CHESTNUT GROVE FARM, 


Easton, P2., 


Thursday, March 13th, 1879, at 2 P. M., 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


AND HORSES. 


The Cattle consist of PERIS and PRINCESSES—one 
CRAGGS and two PRINCESS Bulls; the Horses of*one 
GOLDDUST Stallion, a STAR Mare, and Colt by Eddy- 
stone; one 4-year-old Gelding by Ericson, and a5-year-old 
— both bays, good steppers, and drive well to- 
gether. 

The undersigned, being about to discontinue the stock 
business, will sell the above stock to the highest bidder to 
close out. Now is the time to buy low. Send for catalogue. 

THOS, L. MCKEEN, Easton, Pa. 


THE “ LILLY ” BUTTER-WORKER. 


Mr. SILAS BETTS, proprietor of Aq 









Bloomfield Cottage Farm, Cam- 
den, N. J.,says: ‘It isthe per- 
fection of a butter-worker.” Mr. (== 
ZEBEDEE HAINES, at West = 
Grove, Ches. Co., Pa., says: “It ¢ 
works satisfactorily,and I would sgn 
not be without one.”’ Both gen- {| 
tlemen named above are makers F} 
of ** Gilt-edge”’ butter. Guaran- 
teed the best machine. If re- 
turned in thirty days money 

refunded. Send for circular. 

Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 

No. 316 Racer St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Farmers and Manufacturers 


We have the best Charn Powers, Hay Scales, 
Stancheon Latches, and the strongest and cheapest 
Water Wheel to be found in America. For particu- 

YN 


lars address eS . '. 
_Gilbertville, Otsego Co., N. YW. 


BUTTER-WORKER. 
The most effective, sim- —\ ee fi 
pleandconvenieut yetin- ®& 
vented. Works 3O lbs. 
in less than 5 minutes, ie 
thoroughly working out | 33 
buttermilk and mixing |’ 
in the salt. AGENTS | 
WANTED. Send for | 
circular. . 

A. H. BEID, 6 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


More and Better 


BUTTER 
With Less Labor. 


The best ‘‘ Gilt-edged ” 
butter can only be made 
from sweet cream, which 
can be procured free from 
objectionable odors by the 
Cooley System. Will raise 
all the cream inside of 12 
hours, leaving pure sweet 
milk for making cheese, 
feeding calves, etc. Send for circular. Address 

JOSEPH PYLE, Agent, West Grove, Pa. 









TO DAIRYMEN AND STOCK BREEDERS 


Choice Fresh 


OHIO WINTER WHEAT BRAN. 


For lowest prices in car-load lots, delivered at your nearest 
railroad station. Write « 
HICKS BROWN & CO., 
Mansfield, Richland Co., Ohio 
Warings Ammonated Superphosphae 
ANDES AMMOMATEH SIPETPLOSPNAle. 
We want men of good standing and business ability to 
act as agent in their own neighborhood for our Ammoniated 
Superphosphate. Our Superphosphate is well known, is 
carefully manufactured, uniform in quality, and of guar- 
anteed analysis, and is always liked where such fertilizers 
do well, As to the character of our goods, we refer by per- 
mission to 8. P. Sharpless, State Assayer of Mass., and 
John I. Carter, Supt. Eastern Penna. Experimental Farm, 
West Grove. Pa. Now isthe time to arrange for next year’s 
work. Samples and particulars on application. Address 
THOMAS WARING & BRO., 
Colora, Cecil county, Maryland. 


-E. & O. WARD, 


—Prodnce Commission Merchants — 


* POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, &c., 
279 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
Reference, Irving National Bank, New York City, 
Poultry designed for killing should now be fattened 





Hautboy Hill Farm, Cornwall Hollow, Conn. 


and coming forward. [Established 1845. } 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92.) 


site contour, should submit to the ordinary tight- 
fitting dress. 

A Quakeress writes: “There is economy in 
dress many have yet to learn, that is, in the time 
bestowed in the making up of stylish suits. If 
one-half of the hours devoted to ruffling and 
knife-plaiting, were spent in intellectual pur- 
suits, learning to cook, studying the laws of 
health, culture of children or deeds of charity, it 
would be found beyond a doubt that elaborate 
trimming “ costs more than it comes to.” 


That lady dresses best, who attracts least at- 
tention to the details of her toilet; whose dress 
is so becoming and suitable, that it seems a part 
of herself; not noticeable for extremes and 
oddities, but for good taste. 

Vo well bred, refined woman, can follow the 
extremes of fashion. A high toned lady of cul- 
ture would not be willing toload herself down 
with the absurdities that fashion brings to her 
votaries every year. 

When a woman learns what color and style 
she looks best in—not what pleases her best— 
but what one best pleases her friends, she has 
made progress in the solution of the problem, 
“ What shall she wear?” 

Tight-fitting dresses are ruled out by the 
principles of art as well as by the laws of health. 

High colors in dress, are as much out of 
taste as violent colors in a picture. 








“ADV ERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERT ISERS like to kaow which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


) STR AW BERRY, RASPBERRY, BLACK- 

BERRY, CURRAN / GRAPE-V INES, 

ASPARAGUS ROOTS, ' PEACH-TREES. 
"100 SELECTED VARIETI 


Genuine stock. —— best. Prices lowest. Send for free 
catalogue to SOHN 5 . COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


List of Small 
Fruit Plants 
for Family 
Use. Straw-' 


ter Saiiaihon Currants, &c.—25 varieties. The most 
liberal offer of the seas 


$15 WORTH OF PLANTS FOR $5. 


Send for circular. Address 
E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


Seeds, Mlants, Crees, 


Our combined CATALOGUE OF FLOWER and VEGE- 
TABLE SEEDS, GREENHOUSE & BEDDING PLANTS, 
FRUIT and SHADE TREES and EVERGREENS 
SHRUBS, SMALL FRUITS, &c., mailed to any address. 

CROMWELL & CONGDON, 
51 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 


GOOD CURE FOR HARD TIMES! 


A PLANTATION OF EARLY PROLIFIC and RELI- 
ANCE Raspberries. 100, 000 Plants FOR SALE ; 
200,000 Cinderella, and Continental 
Strawberry Plants. Millions of other Plants, Trees, etc. 
Everything mew, movel, and rare. Prices low. Send 
for Descriptive Circular to 
GIBSON & BENNETT, 

Nurserymen and Fruit Growers, Woodbary, N. J. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for Pg ies bloom, safely by mail 
at all post-offices, lendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for rene 12 for $23 19 for $3; 
26 for $45 35 for $55; 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
4 Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture — 
60 pages, elegantly illustrated —and choose from over 
Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 








STRAWBERRIES. 


Crescent Seedling, $3.00 per 1000. 
Great American, $4.00 per 1000. 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, Gooseberries, Grape- 
vines, Fruit Trees, &e. Descriptive’ catalogue, giving ac- 
count of last year’s fruits, sent FREE. 
_ SAMUEL C. ‘DECOU, Moorestown, Burl. Co.. N. J. 
each Trees, Small Fruit Plants and Vines. 
Other Fruit and Ornamental Trees, and General Nur- 
sery Products, in large quantities at low rates. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. ‘For particulars address CHAS. BLACK & 
BROTHER, Village Nurseries, Hightstow n,N.J. 





Send for Priee-list of Berry Plants. 


Choice strawberries, Kite, a Specialty. 


Get the best. UNDERHILL, 
ng New York. 


FREE B Y MATL. 


0,000 Roses and other choice Plants. 
100 ‘000 Sharpless and Crescent Seedling and other fine va- 
varieties of Strawberry Plants. 
50,000 Raspberries, including New-Rochelle, Henrietta, 








Gregg, &c. 
50,000 Grape-vines, as Moore’s Early, Brighton, and other 
— sorts 
100,000 Seedling Ever; Teens, Shrubs, &c., in variety. 
S@Special Mail - Free, Address 
WOOD & BBO., 


__Nursery men and Florists FISHKILL, N.Y 


“GRAPE-VINES 


eats vines of Late, Brighton, Martha, Croton, Salem, 

Elvira, Worden’s Seed] ing, Cis &c., at prices commonly 

charged for two year ae Send for Descriptive Price- List 
N. J. ALLIN, 1 Erie, Pa. Pa. 


MATTHEWS’ a Dr 


The Standard of America 
Admitted by leading Seedsmen 
and Market Gardeners every- 

where to be the most perfect and 
reliable drill in use. Send for _. = 

circular to et eee 

EVEBETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass., Manfs., 
or to D. LANDRETH & SONS, 21 and 24 S. SIxTH 8&t., 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sole Agents for the Manuf re in Phila. 


Heebner’s Horse Powers, 
With Patent 


Level Tread and Speed Regulator. 

Heebner’s Improved Threshing and Clean- 
ing Machine. We challenge the world to produce a 
Power Thresher and Cleaner that will do as much work 
with less labor for the horse than our Patent Level Tread 
Power and Giant Thresher and Cleaner will do. Send for 

Illustated Circular. HEEBNER & SONS, 
Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & 


















(CAMPAIGN OF 1879.) 


New Champion Reaper. 


Operated by the same marvelous movement which 
has made the NEW CHAMPION MOWER sucha 
wonderful success. 

&e@ Do not purchase a Reaper or Mower until you have 
examined the NEW CHAMPION 

Manufactured by Whiteley, Fassler & Kelly, The Cham- 
= Machine poe gy and Warder, Mitchell & Co. 
springfield, O.; and the Toronto Reaper and Mower Com- 
pany, Toronto, Canada. 

K . N e Bradiey’s Reversible 

HARROW. 
Two Harrows in One, 
And sold at the price of One. 
A Perfect Smoothing Harrow, 
Combined with a vertical or 


straight tooth. 
HARROWS BRADLEY & COMPANY, 
»§ Syracuse, N. Y. “9 and Chicago. _ Tm. 


THE IXL FEED me to og 


and lever powers owned by farmers. Its work will give en- 
tire satisfaction, both for quality and speed. Send for full 
descriptive circulars, with testimonials and samples of 
meal, stating the powers you wish to use. 

IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS IN VARIETY. 


CHALLENGE FEED MILLS 


Over 15.000 in 





imacket St 








use. 
THEY DO NOT CLOG 
NOR HEAT. 
Grind 60 bushels per 
hour. No other mill 
will do an equal 
amount of work with 


the same power. 

All Feed Mills ot 
% similar construction t6 
the Challenge are in- 
fringements on the 
patents owned by us. 
A recent decision of 
the U. 8. Court has 
affirmed our right to 

: & these Patents, and we 
caution all parties root ee buying Feed Mills that infringe 
on said Patents. 

For Descriptive Circular of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Corn 
Shellers, Feed Cutters, Horse Powers, Wood Saws, Steam- 
ers, Pumps, etc., address 

CHALLENGE MILL CO., BATAVIA, ILLS. 


| Eee BUTTER COLOR 


Hives Butter the gilt-edge color the yearround. Thelargest Butter Buyers recommend its use. Thousands 
of Dairymen say IT IS PERFECT. Ack your druggist or merchant for it; or write to ask what it is, what it 
costs, who uses it, where to get it WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 





THE MONITOR SHED DRILL. 


This is the most complete and positive Seed Drill ever invented. It is radically different from and superior to all 


R 





others. It is the omly machine which measures and drop 
at each foot or yore It has been tested by 5 years’ use in 


the seed with a positive motion, and exactly the same amount 
fassachusetts, and was awarded ‘the highest prize at the *'Cen- 


tennial.” 4@> The ‘‘Monitor’” has been thoroughly tested during the seascn of 1878, and heartily endorsed as a First- 
class Machine by Prof. Geo. Thurber, of New Jersey and by James We Tod Rochester, New York. 


Agents Wanted.— For full descriptive circular and testimonials 
THE MERRIMAC MA 

























COMIN COMPANY, Newburyport, a 


NEW FEATURES. 


Lately Patented, 


Possessed by no other plow made, and 
which are absolutely necessary for the 
perfect working of any Sulky. 


If you wish to consult your best inter- 
ests, be sure, before buying, to send for 
our sixty-four page pamphlet (sent free), 
containing full description of Furst & 
Bradley Sulky and Gang Plows, Breakers, 
Wheel Cultivators, Sulky Rakes, Harrows 
Scrapers, etc, Also containing many val- 
uable Tables, Recipes, the latest Postal 
Laws, Rates of Foreign Postage, Home 
Physician, Business Law, etc., etc. 


FURST & BRADLEY MF’G CO. 
Office, 63 N. Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WE THINE OF IT.) 


-WE ARE forced to make room for the usual 
rush of Spring advertisements, but our readers 
will not regret the necessity that compels us to 
doso. The advertisements of alive paper are as 
interesting to its readers as any other part of it. 
One had as well reject the roast beef at dinner as 
to skip the advertisements in this number. 

—If the Rural New Yorker doesn’t take care 
it will become a first-class agricultural news- 

maper. It gets better and better all the time. 

‘he publishers give away valuable seeds to every 

subscriber. 

—Burpee sends his ‘Farm Annual” free to 
allapplicants. See advertisement. 

—The attention of truckers and farmers is 
called to Allen’s advertisement of seed drills on 
this page. 

—Dreer’s Seed Catalogue for 1879 is most ex- 
cellent. It contains 128 pages, and is sent free 
to farmers and market gardeners. 

—SHARPLESS, the originator of the Sharpless’ 
strawberry, writes us that the “ inquiries for 
plants are much greater than last year.” 

For sound, practical sense we have seen no 
treatise on trucking or gardening quite equal to 
Tillinghast’s “ Vegetable Plants.” To any one 
ordering fifty cents’ worth of seeds ofthe author, 
the book is free. 

—It isa feather in Philadelphia’s cap to have 
the largest clothing house in America, and this 
it has in Wanamaker & Brown’s establishment. 
And it is a satisfaction to the farmers of the 
Middle States to have such an establishment 
within reach, where they are always sure of get- 
ting the very best wearing apparel, at the very 
lowest prices, and where, if they do not like their 
purchases, they can return the goods and get 
their money back. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering 
any advertisement in this paper, will please state 
that they saw it in the FARM JOURNAL. 


BONES DISSOLVED, 
READY FOR MIXING. 


Last season we were repeatedly asked to pemmens 
dissolved Bones for our customers’ use on the farm 
in making up Home Formulas. The expense and 
risk of transporting Acid in carboys, and the trou- 
ble of dissolving bonesin a small way, have made 
some better and cheaper way very desirable for 
farmers. In the height of a busy shipping season 
it is impossible for us properly to dissolve bones 
for our customers, because time is required not 
only to thoroughly dissolve, but to dry and re-grind 
a pure article of Bones and Acid. We therefore 
suggest to our friends who prefer to buy the bones 
ready dissolved, that if they will write us now and 
give their order, we will prepare the dissolved bones 
and hold it for them until they are ready to have it 
shipped in the spring orsummer. This will insure 
them a perfectly well dissolved bone, and one that 
is dry and well *‘ seasoned.”’ 

The advantages of our Ready Dissolved Bones 
may be summed up as follows : 

1. Itis warranted to be composed of Pure Raw 
Bones and Oil of Vitrol only. 

2. It is completely dissolved. 

3. It is dry and re-ground. 

4. It is guaranteed to contain— 

Soluble and Reverted Phosphoric Acid, over 

10 per cent. 

Ammonia, ° ° ° over 3\4 per cent. 

5. The price is much lower than the same article 
can be produced by the farmers. 

6. It will beautifully mix with the other chemical 
ingredients which the farmer’s formule prescribes. 

7. It SAV ES to the farmer the heary special 
rate of freight which is charged on Oil of Vitriol 
in carboys, the risk and trouble of working with 
acid, and the freight upon the empty carboys back 
to the city. 

These and other advantages will be recognized by 
farmers of experience in the matter; and all those 
who know us, will acknowledge the force and value 
of the legally binding guaranty we give with these 
Dissolved Bones. Piease send us early orders. 

Respectfully, BAUGH & SONS, 
No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
And 103 South Street, Baltimore. 





HARPLESS’ SEEDLING STRAWBERRY | 
KSPRICE REDUCED. Circulars containing testimonials 

and price-list SENT FREE to all applicants. A fine col- 
ored plate of the fruit sent on receipt of ten cents. 
J. K. SHARPLESS, (Originator,) Catawissa, Pa. 


E. SCULTHORP, Port Hope, Ont., dealer in all 

e kinds of Peas, Extra Early. Philadelphia Extra 

Early, Early Kent, Lexton Alpha, Tom Thumb, York- 

shire Hero, McLean’s Little Gem. Carter’s First Crop, 

Champion of England, Blue Imperial, Black-Eyed Mar- 
rowfat, and Irish Marrowfat. 


SHARPLESS STRAWBERRY. 


The Largest, Best Flavored and Most productive. Berry 
grown with ordinary culture 12‘; inches in circumference. 
Catalogue of GREENHOUSE PLANTS & SMALL FRUITS 
free; with colored plate of Sharpless, 10 cts. Address 
SSA this paper. J. L. DILLON, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

3EAUTIFUL FLORAL PLANTS BY MAIL. 








FRANK PETTIT, Salem, N. J., 


Breeder and Shipper of Genuine Magie, or 


POLAND CHINA Swine. 


Parties wanting the stock pure, address as above. 
OGER’S EXTRA EARLY TD" 9 
] PEAS! 


For Earliness and Superior Quality 

cannot be Excelled. White and Black Eye Mar- 

rowfat, and other varieties. A general assortment of 

Garden and Field Seeds of reliable quality at low prices, 

Special attention to orders by mail. C. B. ROGERS, " 
Seed Grower, 133 Market Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Send for Priced Catalogue and Garden Calend®r. 


> O ~ PER BUSH. COST TO RAISE Carrots. 
Boj eCabbage, &c. setting in dry ground, 
(without watering) not five per cent will green-worm and 
lice very easily kept away—to make them head. Raising 
and curing sowed Corm. Be your own Barometer— 
Ten acres enough, &c. Buy my copyrighted Pamphlet. 
Price 50 cts., with six ounces of Carrot or Onion Seed, and 
paper of Tobacco Seed, $1, by mail. 
H, A. COOK. 
Sand Lake, Rens. Co., N. Y. 


Aerating Charn and Batter-worker | 


This Churn does its work quick and thorough. It works | 











‘out the buttermilk, works in the salt, and makes the first | 


quality of butter. Send for circular and price list. 
H. & E. C. CLIFT, Mystic River, Conn. 


AVING received the Highest 
Medal and Certificate of Merit 
at the great Centennial Ex po- 
sition at Philadelphia, call the 
attention of all interested in a good, 
honest Fertilizer to their im- 
proved list for 1879. Superior to any SS 
in the market for the price. Analysis Guaranteed. 
HIGH GRADE NITRO-PHOSPHATE, 
HIGH GRADE SUPER-PHOSPHATE; 
IMPROVED ACIDULATED PHOSPHATE, 
TREE, VINE AND PLANT FERTILIZER, 
Send for Circular. PURE GROUND BONE. 
T. W. TREGO, Treas. J. W. STRAWN, Sec’y. 
W. A. FISHER, President. 
Office, 116 North Delaware Avenue, 
Factory, Mifflin Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HOME-MADE 
MANURES. 


Scientific Formulas for their manufacture 
on the Farm sent Free to any address. 


The Cheapest, and we believe the most effec- 
tive Manure in use, can be made with but little 
trouble, by using our Fertilizing Chemicals and 
Bones, which we furnish of the best quality, and 
at lowest prices. We offer, of our own manufac- 
ture or importation, 


Dissolved Bones, Sulphate of Ammonia, 

Perfectly Pure Ground Bones, Fertilizing Salt, 

Acidulated Phosphate Rock, Sulphate of Soda, 

Phosphate Rock, fine ground, Muriate of Potash, German. 

Land Plaster, pure and fine Oil Vitrol, full strenth, 
ground, Sulphate of Magnesia 

Sulphate of Potash (Kainit), (Kieserite). 

Nitrate of Soda. 


HARRISON, BROTHERS & CO.; 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS, 
AND 
Manufacturers of Fertilizing Chemicals. 
(Established 1793.) 
FACTORIES AND MILLS AT GRAY’S FERRY. 
Office, 105 South Front Street, 
RHILADELPHIA, PA. 


READER, oily  adiress ECTis' BROS. 


KFENE, N. H., it will astonish and please. FREE! 





We insert 


chine can 
drill only, 
wheel hoe, 
tivator, an 


is indispen 





and backac 
gardening a pleasure. 


to meet the exact wants of practical men. 
The latter two are invaluable to Onion Growers, Market 
Farmers and Nurserymen. 


&c. Every 
who usgs one- 
must own a 
Horse Hoe to 








Spring issue a number of 
cuts showing a portion of 
the combinations in 
which our combined ma- 


garden plow. This tool 


having a vegetable gar- 
den; saves time, money 


The Planet Jr. No. 2 Drill is the same as the Combined, when : 
used as a drill only, but is larger, holding 2‘, quarts: it is greatly improved for 1879. 
The Planet Jr. Double-Wheel oe, Plow and Cultivator is also greatly altered and improved 


The Planet Jr. Horse Hoe is the most useful one-horse tool 
2 made for the fine.culti- 
™~ vation of hoed crops, and 


also for Corn, Potatoes, 


do his work economi- 
eally. SEND FOR 
full Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price-list,with 


AN) & 00. et DS Stes 
g, 1 BEE png MIS cul atte 


The Planet Jr. Combined Drill, Wheel Hoe, Wheel Cultivator and Garden Plow. 


in this months 


be used—as a 
as a double- 
as a wheel cul- 
d as a wheel 


sable to those 


he,and makes 





Gardeners, 


farmer 
horse tools 
Planet Jr. 
be able to 





testimonials, of all of 
these goods. 
Also Big of the Giant a = 


Corn and Cob Mill, The IXL Feed Mill, The Advance Chilled Plows, The 
La Duc Pulverizing Harrows, Defiance Wheel Cultivators, Iron Age 
. L. ALLEN & CO., 229 Market Street, 218 Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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